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ON THE SHORE. 


O little face, so fair, 
So womanly and still! 
O feet, twin-lilies there! 
Mine eyes with sadness fill, 
While I watch you on the sunny shore, 
And dream of days that come no more! 


HIN waves of beryl slip 
Over the snow-white sand, 
And under ledges dip, 
And glass the level land. 
A sapphire sky; a twinkling bay ; 
nd little children at their play. 
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THE DEAN’S WATCH. 
yao THE FRENCH OP EntxmamytaaThiay. 


L 
HE day before the Christmas of 1832, my friend Wilfrid, his 
double-bass shung over his shoulder, and I with violin under my 
arm, were on our way from the Black Forest to Heidelberg. An ex- 
traordinary quantity of snow had fallen that season. As far as our 
eyes cotild see over the great desert plain before us, not a trace of the 
route, either of.-road or path,.was to be discovered. The north wind 
whistled. its. shrill aria about our ears with a tonous persist 
and Wilfrid, with: wallet flattened against. his thin back, his long, 
heron-legs ‘stretched to the utmost, and the visor of his little flat cap 
pulled down over his nose, strode along before me, humming a gay air 
from “ Ondine.” Every now and then he turned his head with a grim 
smile, and cried : 

“ Comrade, play me the waltz from ‘ Robin’—I wish to dance!” 

A peal of laughter always followed, and then the brave fellow 
would push on again with fresh courage. I toiled on behind in his 
footsteps, with the snow up to my knees, and my spirits sinking lower 
and lower every moment. 

The heights about Heidelberg had begun to appear on the distant 
horizon, and we were hoping to reach the town before nightfall, when 
we heard the gallop of a horse behind us. It was about five o’clock, 
and great flakes of snow were whirling about in the gray light. Soon 
the rider was within twenty steps. He slackened his pace, examining 
us out of one corner of his eye. We also examined him. 

Imagine a big man with red beard and hair, wrapped in a brown 
cloak, over which was loosely thrown a pelisse of fox-skins; on his 
head a superb cocked-hat; his hands buried in fur gloves reaching to 
the elbows. On the croup of his stout stallion was strapped a well- 
filled valise. Evidently he was some burly sheriff, or burgomaster. 

“ Hey, my lads!” he cried, drawing one of his big hands from the 
muff which hung across his saddle-bow, and clapping his charger’s 
neck, “we are going to Heidelberg, I see, to try a little music.” 

Wilfrid eyed the traveller askance. 

“Ts that any affair of yours, sir?” he answered, gruffly. 

“Eh? yes; I should have a piece of advice to give you.” 

“Well, you can keep it till it’s asked for,” retorted Wilfrid, quick- 
ening his pace. 

I cast a second glance at our new companion. He looked exactly 
like a great cat, with ears standing out from his head, his eyelids half 
closed, and a long, bristling mustache; altogether, he had a sort of 
purring, paternal air. 

“ My friend,” he began again, this time addressing me. “The best 
thing you can do is to return whence you came.” 

“Why, sir?” 

“The famous Maestro Prinenti, from Novare, has announced a 
grand Christmas concert at Heidelberg. Everybody is going to it; 
you will not get a single kreutzer.” 

This was too much for Wilfrid. 

“A fig for your maestro, and all the Prinentis in the world!” he 
cried, snapping his fingers. “This lad here, with his long curls and 

jue eyes, and not a hair yet on his chin, is worth an army of your 
talian charlatans. Though he never played outside the Black Forest, 
e can handle a bow with the first musician in Europe, and will draw 
melody from his violin such as was never heard before in Heidelberg.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried the stranger. 

“Tt is just as I tell you,” said Wilfrid, blowing on his fingers, 
which were red with the cold. 





Then he set out to run, and I followed him as best I might, think. 


ing he wished to make game of the traveller, who kept up with us, 
however, at a little trot. 

In this way we went on in silence for more than half a league. 
Suddenly the stranger cried out, in a harsh voice: 

“Whatever your talents may be, go back to the Black Forest. 
We have vagabonds enough in Heidelberg already without you. It is 
good advice I give you—you had best profit by it.” 

Wilfred was about to make an angry retort, but the rider had 
started off at a gallop, and already reached the grand avenue of the 
elector, At the same moment, a great flock of crows rose from the 
plain, and seemed to follow him, filling the air with their loud cries. 
About seven o’clock in the evening we reached Heidelberg. There, 








in fact, we found posted on all the walls Prinenti’s flaming placards, 


“Grand Concert, Solo, ete., etc. ” We wandered about among the dif. 


ferent ale-houses, in which we met several musicians from the Black 
Forest, all old comradeg of ours, who immediately engaged us to play 
in their band. There were old Bremer, the violoncelligt ; his two sons, 
Ludwig and Carl, capital second violins ; Heinrich Siebel, the clarinet. 
player; and big Berthe with her harp. Wilfrid with his bass-viol, and 
myself as first violin, made up the troupe. 

It was agreed that we should all go together, make one purse, and 
divide after Christmas. Wilfrid had already engaged a room for him- 
self and me. It was on the sixth story of the little tavern “ Pied-de- 
Mouton,” in the middle of the Heldergasse, and was only a garret, 
though, luckily, it had a sheet-iron stove, in which we lighted a fire 
to dry ourselves. 

While we were sitting quietly over the fire, roasting chestnuts and 
discussing a pot of wine, who should come tripping up the stairs and 
knock at the door but little Annette, the maid of the inn, in scarlet 
petticoat and black-velvet bodice, with cheeks like roses, and lips as 
red as cherries. Next moment she had thrown herself into my arms 
with a cry of joy. 

We were old friends, the pretty Annette and I, for we were both 
from the same village, and, to say truth, my heart had long been cap. 
tive to her bright eyes and coquettish airs. 

“T saw you go up just now,” she said, drawing a stool to my side, 
“ and here I am, come for a minute’s talk with you.” 

With that she began such a string of questions about this one 
and that—in fact, about every one in our village—that I declare to you 
it was as much as I could do to answer the half of them. Every little 
while she would stop and look at me with such a tender air—we 
would have been there till this time, had not suddenly Mother Gréda 
Dick screamed from the bottom of the stairs : 

“ Annette, Annette, are you ever coming?” 

“This minute, madame, this minute,” cried the poor child, jump. 
ing up in a fright. She gave me a little pat on the cheek, and flew to 
the door. But, just es she was going out, she stopped. 

“ Ah!” she cried, turning back, “I forgot to tell you. Have you 
heard—?” 

“What?” 

“The death of our pro-recteur Z&hn ?” 

“ Well, what is that to us?” 

“ Ah, yes; but take care, sir, take care—if your papers are not all 
right! To-morrow morning, at eight o’clock, they will come to ask 
for them. They have arrested, oh! so many people during the last 
two weeks. The pro-recteur was assassinated yesterday evening, in the 
library, at the Cloister of Saint-Christophe. Last week the old priest, 
Ulmet Elias, who lived in the Jews’ quarter, was killed in the same 
way. Only a few days before that they murdered the nurse, Christina 
Haas, and Seligmann, the agate-merchant of the Rue Durlach. So, 
my poor Kasper,” she added, with a tender glance, “take good care 
of yourself, and be sure that your papers are all right.” 

All the while she was speaking, the cries below continued. 

“ Annette, oh, Annette, will youcome? Oh, the miserable creature, 
to leave me here all alone!” 

And now, too, we could hear the shouts of the guests in the saloon 
calling for wine, beer, ham, sausages. Annette saw that she must go, 
and ran down the stairs as quickly as she had come up. 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” I heard her soft voice answering her 
mistress, “ what can be the matter, madame, that you should make 
such an outcry? One would think the house were on fire.” 

Wilfrid closed the door after her, and came back to his seat. We 
looked at each other with some uneasiness. 

“This is strange news,” said he, at last. “At any rate, your 
papers are all in order?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, and showed him my pass. 

“Good! There is mine, I had it viséed before we left. But still, 
all these murders bode no good to us. I am afraid we shall make but 
a poor business here. Many families must be in mourning, and then, 
besides all these annoyances, the trouble which the police will give 
us.” 

“Bah!” cried I, “ you take too dismal a view of every thing.” 

We continued to talk about these strange events until long past 
midnight. The fire in our little stove lighted up the angles of the 
roof, the square dormer-window with its three cracked panes of glass, 
the mattress spread upon the bare boards, the blackened beams over- 
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head, the little fir table, which cast an unsteady shadow on the worm- 
eaten floor. A mouse, attracted by the heat, darted back and forth 
like an arrow along the wall. We could hear the wind without, 
whistling and bellowing around the high chimney-stacks, sweeping 
the snow from the gutters beneath the eaves in misty swirls. I was 
dreaming of Annette. Silence had fallen upon us. Suddenly Wilfrid, 
throwing off his coat, cried : 

“Tt is time to sleep, put another stick of wood in the stove, and 
let us go to bed.” 

“Yes, that is the best thing we can do,” said I, and began to pull 
off my boots. Two minutes afterward we were stretched on the mat- 
tress, the coverings drawn up to our chins, and a great log under our 
heads fora pillow. Wilfrid was asleep ina moment. The light from 
the little stove blazed up and died away, the wind redoubled its vio- 
lence without, and, in the midst of dreams of Annette, I, too, in my 
turn, slept the sleep of the just. 

About two o’clock in the morning I was awakened by a strange 
noise. At first I thought it was a cat running along the gutters; but, 
my ear being close to the rafters, I could not remain long in doubt. 
Some one was walking over the roof. I touched Wilfrid with my 
elbow, to awaken him. 

“ Hist!” whispered he, pressing my hand. 

He also had heard the noise. The fire was just dying out, the last 
feeble flame flickered on the crumbling walls. I was on the point of 
springing from the bed, when, at a single blow, the little window, kept 
closed by a fragment of brick, was pushed open. A pale face, with 
red hair, eyes gleaming with phosphorescent light, and quivering cheeks, 
appeared in the opening, and looked about the room, Our fright was 
so great that we could not utter a sound. The man passed first one 
leg, then the other, through the window, and descended into the garret 
so carefully that not a board creaked under his footsteps. 

This man, with heavy, round shoulders, short and thick-set, his 
face wrinkled and set like a tiger couched to spring, was none other 
than the rider who had overtaken us on the road to Heidelberg. But 
what a change in his appearance since then! In spite of the excessive 
cold, he was in his shirt-sleeves, a pair of breeches belted about his 
waist, woollen stockings, and shoes with silver buckles. A long knife, 
flecked with blood, glittered in his hand. 

Wilfrid and I gave ourselves up for lost. But he did not seem to 
see us under the shadow of the sloping roof, although the fire was fanned 
again into a blaze by the current of cold air from the open window. 
The intruder seated himself on a stool, cowering and shivering in a 
strange way. Suddenly his greenish-yellow eyes fixed themselves on 
me, his nostrils dilated; for more than a minute, which seemed to me 
an age, he stared at me. The blood stood still in my veins. Then, at 
last, turning toward the fire, he coughed with a husky, hoarse sound, 
like that which a cat makes, without moving a muscle of his face. 
Drawing a watch from the fob of his pantaloons, ke seemed to look at 
the hour, and then, whether from absence of mind or some other 
reason, I know not, laid it upon the table. At length, rising from his 
seat with an air of uncertainty, he looked toward the window, appeared 
for a moment to hesitate, and then passed out of the door, leaving it 
wide open behind him. 

I jumped up to shove the bolt, but already the man’s steps were 
creaking on the staircase two stories below. An irresistible curiosity 
overcame my terror. I heard a window open, which looked upon the 
court, and, in a moment, I was at the dormer in the landing of the 
stairs on the same side. The court, seen from this height, was like a 
deep well. A wall, fifty or sixty feet high, divided it into two parts. 
On the right was the court of a pork-butcher; on the left, that of the 
Pied-du-Mouton. The wall was covered with moss and the rank 
vegetation which flourishes in the shade. Its summit reached from 
the window which the marauder had just opened, in a straight line to 
the roof of a great, gloomy building in the rear of the Bergstrasse. 
All this I took in at a glance, as the moon shone out from among the 
heavy snow-laden clouds, and I trembled as I saw the man come out 
through the window, and fly along the top of this wall, his head bent 
forward, the long knife in his hand, while the wind whistled and wailed 
a dismal chorus. 

He gained the roof in front, and disappeared through a window. 
I believed I must be dreaming. For several moments I remained with 
Open mouth, my breast bare, and my hair blown about by the wind 
and wet by the sleet which fell from the eaves, At last, waking from 
my stupor, I returned to our garret, and found Wilfrid with face 





blanched, and haggard with fright, and muttering a prayer under his 
breath. I hastened to bolt the door, throw some wood into the stove, 
and slip on my clothes. 

“ Well?” asked my comrade, getting out of bed. 

“ Well,” I replied; “we are safe this time. If that man did 
not see us, it was only because Heaven was not ready yet for us to die.” 

“Yes,” he murmured, “ yes; it is one of the assassins Annette 
told us about. Good Heavens! what a face! and what a knife!” 

He fell back on the mattress. I swallowed what was left of the 
wine in the pitcher; and, as the fire was now burning brightly, filling 
the room with its heat, and the bolt seemed a strong one, I began to 
regain my courage. 

Still, the watch was there; the man might return to look for it 
Our fears awoke again at this idea. 

“‘ What is to be done now?” asked Wilfrid. “Our shortest plaz 
will be to go back at once to the Black Forest. I have no wish tc 
play any more double-bass. You can do as you choose—” 

“But why? What should make us go back? We have done no 
crime.” 

“Hush! speak low!” whispered he. “The word crime alone is 
enough to hang us, if any one heard. Poor devils like us serve as 
examples for others. Were they only to find this watch here—” 

“Come, Wilfrid,” said I; ‘ it is no use to lose one’s head. I dare 
say, a crime has been committed last night in the neighborhood; it 
is more than probable; but, instead of flying, an honest man should 
aid justice; he should—” 

“ But how aid it? how?” 

“ The simplest way will be to take the watch to-morrow to the 
provost, and tell him what has taken place.” 

“Never! never! I would not dare touch the watch.” 

“ Very well; I will go myself. Come, let us go to bed again.” 

“No; I cannot sleep any more.” 

“ As you will.—Light your pipe, then, and let us talk.” 

As soon as day dawned, I took the watch from the table. It was 
a very fine one, with two dials—one for the hours, the other for the 
minutes. Wilfrid seemed, however, by this time, to have regained 
his assurance. 

“ Kasper,” he said, “all things considered, it will be better for me 
to go to the provost. You are too young for such a piece of busi- 
ness. You will not be able to explain properly.” 

“ Just as you choose,” I replied. 

“ Besides, it would seem strange for a man of my age to send a 
child.” 

“ Oh, yes, Wilfrid ; I understand.” 

I saw that his self-esteem had driven him to this resolution. He 
would have been ashamed to own to his comrades that he had shown 
less courage than I. 

He took the watch, and we descended the stairs with grave faces. 
Passing through the alley which leads to the street Saint-Cristophe, 
we heard the clinking of glasses and knives and forks. At the same 
time I recognized the voices of old Bremer and his two sons. 

“Faith, Wilfrid,” said I, “a good glass of wine would not be ba¢ 
before we go out.” 

I pushed open the door into the saloon. All our friends wert 
there ; violins and horns hung upon the walls—the harp in one cor 
ner. They received us with joyful cries of welcome, and made us tak« 
seats at the table. 

“Heh!” cried old Bremer ; “ good luck, comrades! See the snow, 
and the wind! The saloons will all be full. Every flake of snow in 
the air is a florin in our pockets !” 

The sight of my little Annette, as fresh and piquant as ever, smil- 
ing on me with eyes and lips full of love, gave me new spirits. The 
best pieces of ham were for me; and, every time that she came to set 
down a glass near me, her hand would tenderly press my shoulder. 
Ah! how my heart beat, as I thought of the nuts which we had 
cracked together the night before ! 

Still, the pale face of the assassin would pass from time to time 
before my eyes, making me shudder at the recollection. I looked at 
Wilfrid. He was grave and thoughtful. As eight o’clock struck, we 
all rose to go, when suddenly the door opened, and three mean-looking 
fellows, with leaden faces, and eyes sharp as rats’, followed by several 
more of the same sort, presented themselves on the threshold. One 
of them, with a long nose, which seemed to be on the scent for some 
mischief, a great cudgel in his fist, advanced with the demand— 
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“ Your papers, gentlemen ! ” 

Every one hastened to satisfy him. Unhappily, however, Wilfrid, 
who was standing near the stove, was séized with a sudden fit of 
trembling; and, as he saw the practised eye of the police-agent re- 
garding him with an equivocal look, the unlucky idea occurred to 
him of letting the watch slip down into his boot. Before it reached 
its destination, however, the officer stepped up to him, and, slapping 
him on the leg, cried, in a bantering tone : 

“ Ah ha! something seems to trouble you here!” 

Upon this, Wilfrid, to the consternation of all, succumbed entirely. 
He fell back upon a bench, as pale as death; and Madoc, the chief of 
police, with a malicious shout of laughter, drew forth the watch from 
his pantaloons, But, the moment the agent looked at it, he became 
grave. 

“ Let no one go out!” he thundered to his followers; “ we’ve the 
whole gang here. "Tis the watch of the dean, Daniel Van der Berg. 
Quick! the handcuffs!” 

Thereupon arose a terrible tumult. Giving ourselves up for lost, 
I slipped down under the bench close to the wall. In spite of their 
protests, poor old Bremer, his sons, and Wilfrid, were all handcuffed. 
Just then I felt a soft little hand passed gently about my neck. It 
was Annette’s, and I pressed my lips upon it as a last adieu, when, 
seizing my ear, she pulled it gently—gently. Under one end of the 
table I saw the cellar-door open; I slipped through ; the trap-door 
closed. 

All had passed in a second. In my hiding-place I heard them 
trampling over the door; then every thing was still; my unlucky 
comrades were gone. Without, on the door-step, I heard Mother 
Grédel Dick lamenting in shrill tones the dishonor which had fallen 
on the Pied-du-Mouton. 

All day long I remained squeezed behind a hogshead, with back 
bent and legs doubled under me—a prey to a thousand fears. Should 
a dog stray into the cellar—should the landlady take a fancy to refill 
the jug herself, or a fresh cask have to be broached—the least 
chance might be my destruction. I imagined old Bremer and his 
sons, Wilfrid, big Berthe herself, all hanging from the gibbet on the 
Harberg, in the middle of a great flock of crows that were feasting 
at their expense. My hair stood on end. 

Annette, as anxious as myself, carefully closed the door each time 
she left the cellar. 

“Leave the door alone,” I heard the old woman say. “ Are you 
a fool, to lose half your time in opening it ?” 

After that the door remained open. I saw the tables surrounded 
by new guests, who discussed in loud tones the doings of the famous 
band of murderers who had just been captured, and exulted over the 
fate in store for them. All the musicians from the Black Forest, they 
said, were bandits, who made a pretence of their trade to find their 
way into houses and spy out the bolts and bars, and then, next morn- 
ing, the master would be found murdered in his bed, the mistress and 
children with their throats cut. They ought all to be exterminated 
without pity. 

“ All the town will go to see them hanged!” cried Mother Grédel. 
“Tt will be the happiest day of my life!” 

“ And to think that the watch of Maitre Daniel was the means of 
their capture! He told the police of its loss, and gave them a de- 
scription of it this morning; and, an hour after, Madoc bagged the 
whole covey.” 

Thereupon followed shouts of laughter and triumph. Shame, in- 
dignation, terror, made me hot and cold by turns. 

Night came at last. All the drinkers had gone, save two or three 
who still lingered over their cups. A single candle remained lighted 
in the saloon. , 

“Go to bed, madame,” said Annette’s soft voice to Mother Gré- 
del ; “I will stay till these gentlemen go.” 

The carousers, tipsy as they were, understood the hint, and took 
their leave, one by one. 

“ At last,” thought I, as I heard the last one go, stumbling and 
hiccoughing through the door—“ they are all gone. Mother Grédel 
will go to bed. Annette will come, without delay, to deliver me.” 

In this agreeable anticipation, I had already disentangled my numb 
limbs, when these dreadful words of the portly landlady met my 


ears : 
“ Annette, go and close up, and do not forget the bar. I am go- 
ing myself into the cellar.” 





Alas! this seemed to be the praiseworthy, but for me most un- 
lucky, custom of the good lady—so as to see herself that all was 
right. 

“ But, madame,” stammered Annette, “ there is no need ; the cask 
is not empty—” 

“ Mind your own business,” interrupted her mistress, whose candl¢ 
already was shining at the top of the steps. 

I had hardly time to crouch again behind the cask. The old 
woman went from one cask to the other, stooping beneath the low 
ceiling of the vault. 4 

“Oh, the hussy!” I heard her mutter; “ how she lets the wine 
leak out! But only wait—I will teach her to close the stopcocks 
better. Just to see! just to see!” 

The light cast dark shadows on the walls glistening with moisture, 
I made myself as small as possible. 

Suddenly, just as I thought the danger over, I heard a sigh from 
the stout dame—a sigh so long, so lugubrious, that it struck me at 
once. Something extraordinary must have happened. I risked a 
look, To my horror, I saw Mother Grédel, with open mouth, and 
eyes starting from her head, staring at the ground beneath the cask 
behind which I was standing motionless. She had espied one of my 
feet, projecting beneath the joist which supported the hogshead. No 
doubt, she thought that she had discovered the chief of the brigands, 
hidden there for the purpose of cutting her throat during the night. 
My resolution was taken quickly. Rising up, I said, in a low voice: 

“‘ Madame, for Heaven’s sake, have pity on me! I am—” 

But thereupon, without listening, without even looking at me, she 
began to scream like any peacock—the shrillest, the most ear-piercing 
screams—and at the same time to clamber up the stairs as fast as her 
fat body would let her. Almost beside myself with terror, I clung to 
her robe—fell on my knees beside her. But this was worse still. 

“Help! help! assassins! murder!” she shrieked. “Oh! oh! 
Let me go! Take my money! Oh! oh!” 

It was frightful 

“Look at me, madame,” I tried to say; “I am not what you 
think.” 

But she was crazy with fear; she raved, she gasped, she bawled 
at the top of her lungs—so that, had we not been underground, the 
whole quarter would have been aroused. In despair, and furious at 
her stupid folly, I clambered over her back, and gained the door be- 
fore her—slammed it in her face, and shoved the bolt. During the 
struggle, the light had been extinguished, and Mistress Grédel re- 
mained in the dark, her voice only faintly heard at intervals. 

Exhausted, almost annihilated, I looked at Annetté, whose distress 
was equal to mine. We stood listening in silence to the faint cries. 
Gradually they died away and ceased. The poor women must have 
fainted. 

“Oh, Kasper!” cried Annette, clasping her hands. “ What is to 
be done? Fly! Save yourself! Have you killed her?” 

“ Killed her? I?” 

“No matter—fly! Here—quick 

And she drew the bar from before the street-door. I rushed into 
the street, without even thanking her—ungrateful wretch that I was! 
The night was black as ink—not a star to be seen, not a lamp lighted, 
snow driving before the wind. I ran on for half an hour, at least, be- 
fore 1 stopped to take breath. I looked up—imagine my despair— 
there I was, right in front of the Pied-du-Mouton again. In my ter- 
ror I had made the tour of the quarter perhaps two or three times, 
for aught I knew. My legs were like lead ; my knees trembled. 

The inn, but just before deserted, was buzzing like a beehive. 
Lights went from window to window. It was full, no doubt, of po- 
lice-agents. Exhausted with hunger and fatigue, desperate, not know- 
ing where to find refuge, I took the most singular of all my reso- 
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| lutions. 


“ Faith,” said I to myself, “one death as well as another! It is 
no worse to be hung than to leave one’s bones on the road to the 
Black Forest. Here goes!” 

And I entered the inn to deliver myself up to justice. Besides 
the shabby men with crushed hats and big sticks, whom I had already 
seen in the morning, who were going and coming, and prying every- 
where, before a table were seated the grand-provost Zimmer, dressed 
all in black, solemn, keen-eyed, and the secretary Roth, with his red 
wig, imposing smile, and great, flat ears, like oyster-shells. They 
paid hardly any attention at all to me—a circumstance which at once 
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modified my resolution. I took a seat in one corner of the hall, be- 
hind the great stove, in company with two or three of the neighbors, 
who had run in to see what was going on, and called calmly for a pint 
of wine and a plate of Sauerkraut. 

Annette came near betraying me. 

“ Ah, good Heavens!” she exclaimed; “is it possible that you 
are here?” 

But luckily no one noticed her exclamation, and I ate my meal 
with better appetite, and listened to the examination of the good lady 
Grédel, who sat propped up in a big arm-chair, with hair dishevelled, 
and eyes still dilated by her fright. 

“ Of what age did this man seem to be?” asked the provost. 

“ Forty or fifty, sir. It was an immense man, with black whis- 
kers, or brown—I don’t know exactly which—and a long nose, and 
green eyes.” 

“Had he no marks of any kind—scars, for instance ? ” 

“ No—I can’t remember. Luckily, I screamed so loud, he was 
frightened ; and then I defended myself with my nails. He had a 
great hammer, and pistols. He seized me by the throat. Ah! you 
know, sir, when one tries to murder you, you have to defend your- 
self.” 

“Nothing more natural, more legitimate, my dear madame.— 
Write, M. Roth—‘ The courage and presence of mind of this excellent 
lady were truly admirable.’ ” 

Then came Annette’s turn, who simply declared that she had been 
so frightened she could remember nothing. 

“This will do,” said the provost. “If we need to make further 
inquiry, we will return to-morrow.” i 

The examination being thus ended, every one departed, and I 
asked Madame Grédel to give me a room for the night. She did not 
in the least recollect ever having seen me before. 

“ Annette,” she gasped, “take the gentleman to the little green- 
room in the third story. As for myself, sir, you see I cannot even stand 
on my legs! O good Lord! good Lord! what does not one have to 
go through in this world ?” 

With this she fell to sobbing, which seemed to relieve her. 

“Oh, Kasper, Kasper!” cried Annette, when she had taken me to 
my room and we were alone, “ who would have believed that you were 
one of the band? I can never, never forgive myself for having loved 
a brigand!” 

“How? Annette, you too?” I exclaimed; “ this is too much!” 

“No, no!” she cried, throwing her arms about my neck, “ you 
are not one of them—you are too good for that. Still, you are a 
brave man just the same, to have come back.” 

I explained to her that I should have died of cold outside, and 
that this alone had decided me. After a few minutes, however, we 
parted, so as not to arouse Mother Grédel’s suspicions, and having 
made certain that none of the windows opened on a wall, and that the 
bolt on the door was a good one, I went to bed and soon was fast 
asleep. 

II. 

When I drew the curtain of my bed next morning, I saw that the 
window-panes were white with snow, which was heaped up also on the 
sill without. I thought mournfully of my poor comrades’ fate. How 
they must have suffered from cold! Old Bremer and big Berthe espe- 
cially—my heart ached for them. 

While I was absorbed in these sad reflections, a strange noise 
arose outside. It drew near the inn, and, not without fear and trem- 
bling, I jumped out of bed, and rushed to the window, to see what 
new danger threatened. 

They were bringing the terrible band to confront it with Madame 
Grédel Dick. My poor companions came down the stréet between two 
files of policemen, and followed by a perfect avalanche of ragamuffins, 
yelling and hissing like true savages. There was poor Bremer, hand- 
cuffed to his son Ludwig, then Carl and Wilfrid, and last of all 
stout Berthe, who walked by herself, lamenting her fate all the while 
in heart-rending tones : 

“For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, for Heaven’s sake, have pity ona 
poor innocent harpist! I—kill! I—rob! Oh! good Lord! can it be 


‘possible ?” 


And she wrung her hands. The others looked doleful enough as 
they walked with heads bent, and dishevelled hair hanging over their 
faces, 

The procession, rabble and all, turned into the dark alley which 





led to the inn. Presently the guards drove out the eager crowd, 
who remained outside in the mud, with their noses flattened against 
the window-panes 

I dressed myself quickly, and opened my door, to see if there were 
not some chance of escape, but I could hear voices and footsteps going 
to and fro down-stairs, and made up my mind that the passages were 


well guarded. My door opened on the landing, just opposite the 
window which our midnight visitor of the night before must have used 
in his flight. At first I paid no attention to this window, but, while I 
remained listening, on a sudden I perceived that it was open—that 
there was but little snow on the sill, and drawing near I perceived 
that there were fresh tracks along the wall. I shuddered at this dis- 
covery. The man had been there again, perhaps he came every night. 
The cat, the weasel, the ferret, all such beasts of prey, have their ac- 
customed paths in this way. In a moment, every thing was clear to 
my mind, 

“ Ah,” thought I, “if chance has thus put the assassin’s fate in 
my hands, my poor comrades may be saved.” 

Just at this moment, the door of the saloon was opened, and I 
could hear some words of the examination going on. 

“Do you admit having participated, on the 20th of this month, in 
the assassination of the priest Ulmet Elias?” 

Then followed some words which I could not make out, and the 
door was closed again. I leaned my head on the banister, debating in 
my mind a great, an heroic resolution. “ Heaven has put the fate of 
my companions in my hands. I can save them. If I recoil from such 
a duty, I shall be their murderer! my peace of mind, my honor, will 
be gone forever! I shall feel myself the most contemptible of 
men!” 

For a long time I hesitated, but all at once my resolution was 
taken. I descended the stairs and made my way into the hall. 

“ Have you never seen this watch?” the provost was saying to 
Grédel. “ Try to recollect, madame.” 

Without awaiting her answer, I advanced and replied myself, in a 
firm voice; “This watch, sir, I have seen in the hands of the assassin 
himself, I recognize it, and I can deliver the assassin into your hands 
this very night, if you will but listen to me.” 

Profound silence for a moment followed my address. The as- 
tounded officials looked at each other ; my comrades seemed to revive 
a little. 

“ Who are you, sir?” demanded the provost, recovering himself. 

“T am the comrade of these unfortunate men, and I am not ashamed 
to own it,” I cried, “ for all, all of them, though poor, are honest. 
Not one of them is capable of committing the crime they are accused 
of.” 

Once more there wassilence. The great Berthe began to sob un- 
der her breath. The provost seemed to reflect. At last, looking at 
me sternly, he said : 

“Where do you pretend you will find the assassin for us ?” 

“Here, sir, in this house, and, to convince you, I only ask to speak 
one moment to you in private.” 

“ Come,” said he, rising. 

He motioned to the chief detective, Madoc, to follow us, and we 
went out. 

I ran quickly up-stairs; the others close behind me. On the third 
story, I stopped before the window, and pointed out the tracks in the 
snow. 

“There are the assassin’s footsteps,” said I. “This is where he 
passes every evening. Night before last he came at two o’clock in 
the morning. Last night he was here; no doubt he will return to- 
night.” 

The provost and Madoc looked at the footsteps for several moments 
without saying a word. 

“ And how do you know these are the footprints of the murder- 
er?” asked the chief of police, incredulously. 

I told them about the man’s entrance into our garret, and pointed 
out above us the lattice through which I had watched his flight in the 
moonlight. ‘It was only by accident,” I said, “ that I had discovered 
the footsteps this morning.” 

“ Strange!” muttered the provost. “This modifies considerably 
the position of the prisoners. But how do you explain the murderer's 
being in the cellar?” 

“The murderer was myself, sir.” 
And I related in a few words the events of the night before. 
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“ That will do,” said he, and then, turning to the chief of police 
continued : ? 

“T must confess, Madoc, that these fiddlers’ story has seemed to 
me by no means conclusive of their having had any thing to do with 
the murders. Besides, their papers establish, for several of them, an 
alibi very hard to disprove.—Still, young man, though the account 
you give us has the appearance of being true, you will remain in our 
power until it is verified. Madoc, do not lose sight of him, and take 
your measures accordingly.” 

With this he went down-stairs, collected his papers, and ordered 
the prisoners to be taken back to jail. Then, casting a look of con- 
tempt at the corpulent landlady, he took his departure, followed by his 
secretary, 

“ Madame,” said Madoc, who remained with two of his men, “ you 
will please preserve the most profound silence as to what has taken 
place. Also, prepare for this brave lad here the same room he occu- 
pied night before last.” 

His tone admitted of no reply, and Madame Grédel promised 
by all that was sacred to do whatever they wished, if they would only 
save her from the brigands. 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness about the brigands,” replied Madoc. 
“‘ We will stay here all day and all night to protect you. Go quietly 
about your affairs, and begin by giving us breakfast.—Young man, 
will you do me the honor to breakfast with me ? ” 

My situation did not permit me to decline this offer. I accepted. 

We were soon seated in front of a ham anda bottle of Rhine wine. 
The chief of police, in spite of his leaden face—his keen eye and 
great nose like the beak of an eagle—was a jolly enough fellow after a 
few glasses of wine. He tried to seize Annette by the waist as she 
passed, He told funny stories, at which the others shouted with 
laughter. I, however, remained silent, depressed. 

“Come, young man,” said Madoc, with a laugh, “try to forget the 
death of your estimable grandmother. We are all mortal. Take a 
good drink, and chase away all these gloomy thoughts.” 

So the time slipped away, amid clouds of tobacco-smoke, the jin- 
gling of glasses, and clinking of cans. We sat apart during the day 
in one corner of the saloon. Guests came to drink as usual, but they 
paid no attention tous, At nine o’clock, however, after the watch- 
man had gone his round, Maioc rose. 

“ Now,” said he, “ we must attend to our little business. Close 
the door and shutters—softly, madame, softly. There, you and Made- 
moiselle Annette may go to bed.” 

The chief and his two followers drew from their pockets bars of 
iron loaded at the ends with leaden balls. Madoc put a fresh cap on 
his pistol, and placed it carefully in the breast-pocket of his over- 
coat, so as to be ready at hand. 

Then we mounted to the garret. The too-attentive Annette had 
lighted a fire in the stove. Madoc, muttering an oath between his 
teeth, hastened to throw some water on the coals. Then he pointed 
to the mattress. 

“Tf you have any mind for it,” said he to me, “ you can sleep.” 

He blew out the candle, and seated himself with his two acolytes 
in the back part of the room against the wall. I threw myself on 
the bed, murmuring a prayer that Heaven would send the assassin. 

The hours rolled by. Midnight came. The silence was so profound 
I could scarcely believe the three men sat there with eye and ear 
strained to catch the least movement—the slightest sound. Minute 
after minute passed slowly—slowly. I could not sleep. A thousand 
terrible images chased each other through my brain. One o'clock 
struck—two—yet nothing—no one appeared. 

At three o’clock one of the policemer moved. I thought the man 
was coming—but all was silent again as before. I began to think 
that Madoc would take me for an impostor, to imagine how he woujd 
abuse me in the morning. And then my poor comrades, instead of 
aiding, I had only riveted their chains ! 

The time seemed now to pass only too rapidly. I wished the 
night might last forever, so as to preserve at least a ray of hope for 
me. 

I was going over the same torturing fancies for the hundredth time 
—on a sudden, without my having heard the least sound—the window 
opened—two eyes gleamed in the aperture—nothing moved in the 

t. 
“They have gone to sleep!” thought I, in an agony of suspense. 
The head remained there—motionless—watchful. The villain must 











suspect something! Oh! how my heart thumped—-the blood coursed 
through my veins! And yet cold beads of sweat gathered on my fore. 
head. I ceased to breathe. 

Several minutes passed thus—then, suddenly, the man seemed to 
have decided—he glided down into the garret, with the same noiseless 
caution as on the previous ‘night. 

But at the same instant a cry—a terrible, short, thrilling ery—yj- 
brated through the room. 

“ We have him!” 

Then the whole house was shaken from garret to cellar by cries— 
the stamping of feet-—hoarse shouts. I was petrified by terror. The 
man bellowed—the others drew their breaths in quick gasps—then 
came a heavy fall which made the floor crack—and I heard only the 
gnashing of teeth and clink of chains. 

“ Light!” cried the terrible Madoc. 

By the flame of the burning coals, which cast a bluish light 
through the room, I could dimly see the police-officers crouched over 
the body of a man in his shirt-sleeves; one held him by the throat, 
the knees of the other rested upon his chest; Madoc was roughly 
clasping the handcuffs on his wrists. The man lay as if lifeless, save 
that from time to time one of his great legs, naked from knee to ankle, 
was raised, and struck the floor with a convulsive movement. His 
eyes were starting from their sockets—a blood-stained foam had gath- 
ered upon his lips. 

Hardly had I lighted the candle when the officers started back 
with an exclamation: 

“Our dean!” 

And all three rose to their feet, looking at each other with pale 
faces. 

The bloodshot eye of the assassin turned toward Madoc, his lips 
moved, but only after several seconds I could hear him murmur : 

“ What a dream !—Good God! what a dream!” 

Then a sigh, and he lay motionless again. 

I drew near to look athim, Yes, it was he, the man who had over 
taken us on the road to Heidelberg, and advised us to turn back. Per- 
haps even then he had a presentiment that we would be the cause of 
his ruin. Madoc, who had recovered from his surprise, seeing that he 
did not move, and that a thread of blood was oozing along the dusty 
floor, bent over him and tore asunder the bosom of his shirt; he had 
stabbed himself to the heart with his huge knife. 

“Eh!” said Madoc, with a sinister smile. “Monsieur, the dean 
has cheated the gallows. He knew where to strike, and has not 
missed his mark. Do you stay here,” he continued tous. “I will 
go and inform the provost.” 

I remained with the two police-agents watching the corpse. 


By eight o’clock next morning all Heidelberg was electrified with 
the news. Daniel Van der Berg, dean of the woollen-drapers, pos- 
sessed of wealth and position such as few enjoyed, who could believe 
that he had been the terrible assassin ? 

A hundred different explanations were offered. Some said the 
rich dean had been a somnambulist, and therefore not responsible 
for his actions—others, that he had murdered from pure love of 
blood—he could have had no other motive for such a crime. Per- 
haps both theories were true. In the somnambulist the will is 
dead, he is governed by his animal instincts alone, be they pacific or 
sanguinary, and in master Daniel Van der Berg, the cruel face, the 
flat head swollen behind the ears—the green eyes—the long brist- 
ling mustache, all proved that he unhappily belonged to the feline 
family—terrible race, which kills for the pleasure of killing. 





THE STORY OF THOMAS CHATTERTON.* 





rT HERE lived at Bristol, in the middle of the last century, a family 

pamed Chatterton. The husband, Thomas, was sub-chanter of 
Bristol Cathedral, and master of Pyle-Street Free School. The wife, 
Sarah, was a quiet, meek-minded woman, whom he had married young 
and for whom he cared little. He seems to have had more ambition 
than his family, for, while his ancestors for one or two centuries were 
content to be sextons of the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, he con- 





* Cuatrerton: A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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trived to pick up a little classical education, which he turned to what 
account he could. He is said to have been fond of reading—a bor- 
rower and a lender of books—with a taste for poetry, which he could 
write upon occasion, and with some knowledge of music, enough, at 
least, to enable him to compose catches, one of which, for three 
voices, was in praise of the “ Pine-apple,” a Bristol tavern, in which 
he and his companions used to meet and make merry. His character 
is semewhat unsettled; for, while according to one account he was 
dissipated and fond of low society, an unkind husband, and a negli- 
gent father, according to another he was at the worst a careless man 
of talents, inclined to a belief in magic, and deeply read in Cornelius 
Agrippa. But, whatever he was, he died on the 7th of August, 1752, 
his thirty-ninth year, leaving his wife with a little daughter, named 


Mary, in her second year, and with a child who was to see the light | 


some three months later. This was our Thomas Chatterton, who was 
born on the 20th of November, 1752. 

To support herself, her children, and her dead husband’s mother, 
the Widow Chatterton opened a dame-school on Redcliffe Hill, and 
added to her scanty earnings by sewing and ornamental needlework. 
When Thomas was five years old, he was sent to Pyle-Street School, 
which his father had taught, and where his cousin remembered him as 
a cheerful child, with a face round as an apple, rosy dimpled cheeks, 
flaxen hair, and bright-gray eyes, and under his petticoat a little pouch 
in which he carried fruit and cakes. Like many another genius, be- 
fore and since, he learned so slowly that his teacher finally sent him 
home as an incorrigible dunce. His singularities, as a child, were a 
constant source of uneasiness to his mother, who, until he was between 
six and seven, thought him an absolute fool. He would sit alone cry- 
ing for hours, nobody knew why. Always sensitive to the distress of 
others, he inherited the family failing—pride; and before he was five 
used to preside over his playmates as their master, they being his 
hired servants. His dominant faculty, as regards learning, was at 
last awakened by the sight of an old musical folio of his father’s, 
which his mother was tearing up as waste-paper, and with the illumi- 
nated capitals of which he fell in love, to use his own expression ; his 
progress from that time was rapid. He was taught to read from an 
old black-letter Bible, selected, we may suppose, on account of its 
size; for it was one of the singularities of this singular child, that he 
always objected to reading in a small book! Able to read at seven, 


at eight he was so eager for books that he would pore over them from | 
the moment he awoke, which was early, until he went to bed—or as | 


much of the time as they would let them. In August, 1760, he was 
admitted to Colston’s Hospital, a charitable institution, the plan of 
which originated in the kind heart of Edward Colston, a rich merchant, 


to whom Bristol was largely indebted, and the object of which was | 
the reception and maintenance of one hundred boys, who were to be | 


instructed in the principles of religion, as laid down in the Church 
catechism, in order to “ fit them for apprentices, and to qualify them 
to be stanch sons of the Church.” The boys were boarded, and clad 
in the livery of the school, which was borrowed from Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London—a half-monkish garb, consisting of a blue gown, knee- 
breeches, and yellow stockings. 


ordinary elements of an English education. At first, Chattertoa was 


greatly elated at his election, thinking he could get all the learning | 


he needed; but he soon discovered that he could not learn as much 
there as at home. 


or cursed, with genius. 

St. Mary Redcliffe figures in the pages of Camden, Fuller, and 
other old worthies, as one of the finest specimens of church architect- 
ure in England. 








The branches taught were the most | 


But there he was, however, and there he remained | 
seven years—a bright, proud, quick-minded boy, who had been blessed, | 


It was secured by six locks, the keys of which were intrusted—two, 
to the vicar and procurator ; two, to the mayor; and the last two, to 
the churchwardens. It may be true, generally, that in a multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom ; but it is not true, generally, that in a 
multitude of keys there is safety; for, as regards the keys of Canynge’s 
coffer, it happened one day, about twenty years before Chatterton was 
born, that not one of them could be found. So, as certain deeds were 
wanted, the locks of this famous old coffer, as well as the locks of the 
rest of the chests, were forced open, and the deeds in question re- 
moved—what remained in the shape of papers and parchments being 
left exposed, either in the coffer or the chests, or tumbled carelessly 
on the floor. The contents of the old muniment-room passed into the 
keeping of the sexton and his family, who used them, both in the 
church and at home, as waste-paper; the greatest plunderer being 
the father of the poet, who, growing tired, as it would seem, of taking 
them by the bundle, collected a posse of his school-boys, who filled a 
basket with them, and emptied it into the cupboard of the school, 
whence they were drawn, as needed, for the wrappers of Bibles, copy- 
books, and primers. When his widow removed from Pyle Street, 
after his death, the remains of these old parchmente were put into a 
large deal box, where he had kept his clothes, and into a square box 
of smaller size. Like her husband, she used them as waste-paper, 
winding thread around some, making patterns of others, and of others 
dolls to amuse her two little fatherless children. Thomas learned to 
read, as we have seen, from an old black-letter Bible, and is supposed 
to have learned to write from these old manuscript documents, upon 
the margins of which he doubtless scrawled with his pens and pencils. 
These antique parchments, engrossed by dead scribes of the days of 
the Plantagenets—the spoils of Master Canynge’s coffer, and the effigy 
of Master Canynge himself in St. Mary Redcliffe—from these quaint, 
solemn, suggestive memorials of vanished centuries, there grew up in 
the imaginative soul of the blue-coat boy a romance without parallel 
in the history of literature. 

The routine at Colston’s was strict. The school-hours in the 
morning were from seven to twelve, and in the afternoon from one 
till five. In winter, the boys entered the school-room at eight, and 
left it at four. Summer and winter they were expected to be in bed 
at eight. On Sundays and saints’ days they were treated to the church 
services and the catechism. The monotony, which must have followed 
such a life as this, was hard to be borne by Chatterton ; and it is no 
wonder that he sought to relieve it by all the means in his power. 
They were few enough, poor lad, the chief being his half-holidays in 
his garret, and the dreams begotten there over his old parchments, 
He suffered no one to enter the garret when he could help it, but 
locked himself in till tea-time, when he would come out unwillingly, 
with black and yellow stains on his hands and face. His mother was 
naturally inquisitive as to what he was doing, and, when in the room, 
used to peep around at every thing. Once he put his foot on a parch- 
ment on the floor to prevent her from taking it up. .“ You are too 
curious and clear-sighted,” he said. “I wish you would bide out of 
the room; it is my room.” She replied that it was only a lumber- 
hole, and she wanted some of his parchments to make thread-paper 
of; but he would not let her touch any of them, even those that were 
not written on. What use he put these old parchments to, can only 
be guessed at; but it is likely that at first they merely served him for 
drawing-paper. When he began to write is not known; but in his 
eleventh year there appeared, in Felix Farley’s Journal, a weekly 


| newspaper of Bristol (January 8, 1763), a copy of verses from his 


Besides the altar-tomb of its founder, William | 


Canynge, and his wife, Joan, it contains the tombs and effigies of | 


many a local celebrity, surrounded by armorial bearings, sculptured | 


on bosses in the aisles, or blazoned in the stained glass windows. | 


Graven brasses were let into the walls and floors in commemoration | 


of ancient knights and dames, chief-justices, and civic dignitaries of 


the times of the Roses, the Tudors, and the Stuarts; and on one of 
the pillars were hung the armor and banners of Admiral Sir William 
Penn. It is not these old memorials, however, nor St. Mary Redcliffe 


itself, which concern us now, but one chamber over the north porch, | 


wherein were six or seven old oaken chests, in which were deposited 


the charters and title-deeds of the church, with documents of an ear- | 


lier date. One of these chests, a large, iron-bound coffer, known as 
“Canynge’s coffer,” was supposed to be more valuable than the others. 


| 
| 
| 


pen. His sister had given him a pocket-book as a New-Year’s pres- 
ent, and at the end of the year she received it back, mostly filled with 
poetry, among which was the verse in question. It was written after 
his confirmation, and was entitled “On the Last Epiphany; or, 
Christ’s Coming to Judgment.” ‘“ He.had been gloomy from the time 
he began to learn,” his sister said afterward ; “ but we remarked he 
was more cheerful after he began to write poetry.” One of Chatter- 
ton’s earliest pieces was a satire on an unpopular churchwarden, who 
had been instrumental in the destruction of an ancient cross, “ Bris- 
tol High Cross,” as it was called, which, by intersecting one of the 
walks of College Green, intercepted ladies and gentlemen from walk- 
ing eight and ten abreast. This satire was published in Farley's Jour- 
nal in 1768, as was also therein, at the commencement of the next 
year, 2 prose epistle on the same unfortunate person, written under 
the nom de plume of “ Fulford, the Grave-digger,” the earliest of Chat- 
terton’s literary disguises. ‘ Apostate Will,” a satire on a trades- 
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mat. who turned Methodist for gain, was written a few months later. 
The young poet was remembered at this time, by a cousin, as being in 
the habit of mounting the steps of St. Mary Redcliffe, in his blue 
gown, and repeating poetry to his favorite playfellows. 

He devoured all the books he had—which could not have been 
many—and, with the little pocket-money his mother allowed him, 
hired others from a lending-library. Between his eleventh and twelfth 
years he wrote a catalogue of the books he had read, to the number 
of seventy. Largely made up of divinity and history, it must have 
included many of the English poets, early and late—among the 
former, Chaucer, Barbour, and Piers Plowman; and, among the lat- 
ter, Shakespeare, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Pope, Prior, Thomson, 
Gray, and Churchill. Some of these he probably owned. The elder 
poets came from the library, as did also the historians he read at this 
time or a little later—Hall, Holinshed, Camden, Stow, and the like. 
But better than books—if any thing could be better than books to 
such a lad—was the friendship, for such it seems to have been, which 
existed between himself and the junior master, or usher, of Colston’s 
Hospital, Thomas Philips, at whose suggestion he probably sent his 
first contributions to Farley’s Journal, to which Philips was a con- 
tributor. A poet in a small way, Philips excited the emulation of 
some of his scholars, Chatterton perhaps among the rest. But it is 
not so much for his poetry that he is remembered as for his influence 
upon Chatterton, whose earliest friend he was. His gentle, kindly 
nature took to the eager blue-coat boy, who was docile enough where 
he loved, and the hours he passed in intellectual communion with his 
master were the happiest he had; away from his garret, that is, and 
his beloved parchments, which were becoming richer than ever. He 
produced in one of these old manuscripts, in the summer of 1764, a 
pastoral eclogue, entitled “ Elinoure and Juga,” which he gave to 
Philips as the work of Thomas Rowley, a secular priest, who lived in 
Bristol some three hundred years before. It was a very antique pro- 
duction, both as regards its language and spelling, the lines being 
written in the manner of prose, and without any regard to punctua- 
tion. It puzzled Philips, we may be sure; but, if Chatterton read it, 
and explained it, as he could have done (no one so well), no doubt the 
poetical usher saw its merits, which were many. 

The young poet had patrons. There were three of them—two pew- 
terers anda surgeon. The pewterers were named Calcott and Burgum ; 
the surgeon, Barrett. How Chatterton made their acquaintance has not 
transpired. He seems to have known Burgum first, and to have taken 
an accurate measure of his ability, which was small, and of his gulli- 
bility, which was large. Burgum was one of those half-made men 
whom we call “self-made,” with some pretensions to literary taste, 
and a mild desire to patronize somebody in a cheap way. Like most 
nobodies, he was anxious to be thought somebody, a weakness which 
Chatterton seized upon, and which led to his first public forgery—the 
De Bergham pedigree. Visiting the pewterer one day, in the spring 
of 1767, in his shop at the west end of Bristol Bridge, he announced 
to him that he had discovered, among the old parchments in Redcliffe 
Church, the heraldic blazon of the De Berghams, and had at home a 
pedigree which traced Burgum’s descent to some of the noblest fami- 
lies in England. The astounded tradesman craved a sight of the 

documents, and in a few days they were forthcoming, in the shape of 
the De Bergham quarterings, on a piece of old parchment, and the 
first instalment of the pedigree itself, in the handwriting of Chatter- 
ton. It was copied into a book, which contained besides two antique 
poems, “ The Tournament, an Interlude,” the work, as it was claimed, 
of Thomas Rowley; and “ The Gouly’s Requiem,” by William Canynge. 
Not to enter minutely into the pedigree, it traced Burgum’s de- 
scent to Simon de Seynete Lgze, who came into England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and married Matilda, a daughter of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and who, after the execution of the earl for treason, 
obtained a deed of gift of Bergham Castle, with the title of Earl of 
Northampton. Burgum was s0 delighted that he bestowed upon the 
young herald the munificent reward of one crown. This largesse, 
however, was for the first instalment of the pedigree, which only came 
down to the thirteenth century. It was followed soon after by a con- 
tinuation, in which the family tree was seen flourishing in the reign 
of Charles IT., later than which monarch it was hardly safe for Chat- 
terton to venture, since it was among the possibilities that Burgum 
might hare known his own grandfather. The second part of the De 
Bergham pedigree was, if possible, more astonishing than the first, 
since it not only revealed to the ennobled pewterer a new ancestor, in 








the person of Master John de Bergham, a Cistercian monk of 
Blessed Mary, who was one of the greatest ornaments of the age in 
which he lived ; a voluminous author, a translator of the “ Iliad ” (!), 
but an original poet of considerable genius, as was evident from 
“The Romance of the Cnyghte,” which Chatterton subjoined in its 
antique diction and spelling, and for which, with the continuation of 
the pedigree, he was rewarded with another five shillings! It is 
laughable to think of the credulity of this poor pewterer, who took 
the matter so seriously that he actually made a pilgrimage to Doctors’ 
Commons to have his pedigree attested by the College of Heralds! 
Such was Chatterton’s first patron—Henry Burgum, Gent. Mr. 
George Calcott, Burgum’s partner, was the son of the Rev. Alexander 
Calcott, master of the City Grammar-School. He is said to have 
owned a large collection of books, and, as none of them was less 
than one hundred years old (as he used to boast), he probably had as 
much taste for antiquities as such a man could have. Hearing some- 
how of Chatterton, and of the ancient poems he was reported to have 
discovered at St. Mary Redcliffe, he sought an interview, and was 
gratified with a sight of the poems, among which were “ The Bristowe 
Tragedie,” Rowley’s “‘ Epitaph on Robert Canynge ” (the last on parch- 
ment), and other small pieces, besides “ The Yellow Roll,” a list of a 
collection of manuscripts, coins, etc., accumulated by a former mayor 
of Bristol in the time of the Roses, which roll appears to have been 
handed over to Mr. William Barrett, the surgeon, who, like his friend 
Calcott, had a taste for ancient trumpery, and had long been engaged 
in gathering together materials for a history of Bristol. With more 
pretence than Burgum, these men were quite as credulous as he, and 
with less excuse, since one of them had undoubtedly received a good 
education, while the other was a professed antiquarian. The boy 
gauged them carefully ; for, while he showed Calcott his ever-increas- 
ing discoveries of Rowley’s poetry, he showed Barrett what alone he 
seems to have cared for—a never-failing supply of ancient records, 
and notices of old castles, churches, and crosses, in and about Bris- 
tol, of which he made all the use that he could, and which he never 
ventured to entirely discredit, even when he published his “ History” 
about twenty years after Chatterton’s death. Once, and once only, 
did Chatterton show Barrett one of his antique poems, and this one— 
“The Battle of Hastings,” a pretended translation by Rowley from 
Turgot the Monk, a Saxon of the tenth century—when he was pressed 
to produce the original, he confessed to have written it himself. His 
confession was not believed, for, on being still pressed for the original, 
he, some time afterward, produced a second part, containing five hun- 
dred and twenty lines; and later, in consequence of further solicita- 
tion, two hundred and twenty lines more! Clearly Chatterton’s 
truthfulness did not meet the success it deserved, and it is not to be 
wondered at, though it may be regretted, that it was not persisted in. 
His patrons were willing, if not anxious, to be deceived, and deceived 
they were to the end of the chapter. He fooled them to the top of 
their bent. To Calcott he gave, besides “The Bristowe Tragedie” 
and Rowley’s “Epitaph,” the “Songe to lla,” the -interlude of 
“ #lla,” “ The Battle of Hastings,” “The Parlyamente of Sprytes,” 
and other pieces; and to Barrett most of the ancient documents in 
his wonderful “ History of Bristol.” If they rewarded him, the cir- 
cumstance is not known. They may have given him a little pocket- 
money—if so, it was returned to them fifty-fold, for they retained his- 
manuscripts during his lifetime, and finally sold them for their own 
benefit. Calcott completed his collection after Chatterton’s death by 
giving his mothér five guineas for all the papers left in her hands, and 
before a year yee was reported to have refused two hundred 
pounds for the c tion, although he ultimately sold it for one-quar- 
ter of that amount, without a thought of the widowed mother, who 
was then in extreme indigence. Of such stuff was made Chatterton’s 
patrons, the like of which, it is to be hoped, no poet has had since. 
On the Ist of July, 1767, after a residence of about seven years at 
Colston’s Hospital, Chatterton was apprenticed to Mr. John Lambert, 
a Bristol attorney, to learn the art of a scrivener. The fee was ten 
pounds, which was paid by the institution out of a fund set apart 
for the purpose. His term of service was seven years, during which 
Lambert was to board, lodge, and clothe him, his mother undertaking 
to wash and mend his clothes. He was to take his meals with 
the servants, and to sleep with the foot-boy. He might as well 
have been the foot-boy or one of the servants, as what he was, 
for, all things considered, his lot was worse than theirs. The 
office-hours were from eight in the morning till nine at night, 
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with an interval of an hour for dinner, and he was expected to be, 
and was, in the office during all that time; for, though Lambert fre- 
quently sent the servants to watch him, he was always found at his 
post. At ten o’clock he was to be in bed. He seems to have been 
left in charge of the office, but, as there was not business enough to 
employ him more than two hours a day, he was “idle,” as his master 
expressed it. That he was not exactly idle, even in his spare hours, 
js evident from the legal precedents copied by him into two books, of 
which upward of four hundred pages are still extant. The master 
disliked his apprentice because he would write poetry, and the ap- 
prentice disliked his master because he scorned his pursuits, and was 
generally unkind to him. According to the testimony of a young 
woman who lived with Chatterton’s mother, Lambert took every op- 
portunity to vex, cross, and mortify the lad, grumbling if he used 
any of the office-paper for other than legal documents, and objecting 
to his writing on the unprofessional paper which he bought for him- 
self with the money this young person gave him for that purpose. 
He would demand where he obtained this paper, and, when he could 
get possession of it, would tear it up and throw it at him, as he would 
also his verses, if he found any of them by chance on his desk, with the 
bitter remark, “‘ There is your stuff!” It was natural that Chatterton 
should resent such treatment, which wounded him to the soul. His 
temper is described as having been sullen and gloomy ; he-was on ill 
terms with the servants ; and was sometimes so self-involved that for 
days together he would go in and out of the office without speaking. 
Occasionally his young friends would drop in to see him, though he 
never encouraged their visits during the day, but in the evening they 
were welcome. At first he read them portions of his Rowley poetry ; 
but as this was, if not beyond their comprehension, at least alien to 
their modes of thought, he soon substituted for it other writings of 
his, mostly of a local description and of a satirical character. Some 
of these youngsters were ambitious, and, like himself, contributed to 
the Bristol journals and London magazines. When the office was 
closed for the night, he went home to his mother’s house, and was al- 
ternately happy and wretched—happy, when he had any new Rowley 
poems to read to her and his sister; and wretched, when he thought 
of the home to which he must go. He was careful not to overstay 
his time, and, if by chance he did so, he would remark, “I must go 
now, I suppose, and be reproved.” On the completion of a new 
bridge at Bristol in the autumn of 1768, Farley’s Journal published 
an account of the ceremonies which followed the opening of the 
old bridge some centuries before. This account, which was 
communicated by one Dunelmus Bristoliensis, and purported to 
be from an old manuscript, excited a great deal of attention, and 
the printer was importuned to state from whom he had obtained 
it. He could not say, as the manuscript had been handed in to the 
office by a stranger. Before long, this stranger (who was Chatterton) 
made his appearance with a second manuscript, and was questioned 
concerning his acquisition of the first one, and somewhat threatening- 
ly, it would seem, since he haughtily refused to answer. Gentler 
means being resorted to, he said that it was copied from an ancient manu- 
script which his father had taken from the old coffer in the Church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe. As it was not thought that he could have writ- 
ten the article, the story was believed, although he had confessed its 
authorship to one of his young confidants, to whom he showed his 
process of imitating old handwriting, and giving parchments the look 
of antiquity. “Dunelmus Bristoliensis” became a frequent con- 
tributor to Farley’s Journal, and a little later, in the same year, to 
the Town and Country Magazine, in London. Among his earliest con- 
tributions to the latter was a series of Saxon poems in prose, of which 
it is enough to say that they were bad imitations of a bad original— 
Ossian. He was still at work, in his leisure hours, mostly on Row- 
ley’s poems, of which he spoke little except to Calcott, to whom, on 
one occasion, he is said to have presented the following bill : 


“Mr. G. Caxcorr to the Executors of T. Rowxey, Dr.: 
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To pleasure rec’d in readg his Historic Works, . 550 

« “ “ e Poetic Works, . 550 
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There was a grim humor in this ; but it is not likely that the laugh 
was on Chatterton’s side, since it is not even intimated that Calcott 
dreamed of honoring the bill; for, lavish enough of his credulity, he 
was very careful of his cash. 





But the young lawyer’s clerk was aiming at higher game. Before 
the year was over he had written to Dodsley, the great London pub- 
lisher, informing him that he could procure copies of several ancient 
poems—among others, an interlude, probably the oldest dramatic 
piece extant, composed by one Rowley, a priest in Bristol, who lived 
in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV.—which pieces he put 
at his disposal. As this letter, which was signed “ D. B.,” was not 
answered, he wrote, a couple of months later, a second letter, signed 
with his own name, and containing a fuller account of the ancient 
poems, of one of which—the interlude of “ Alla”—he enclosed as a 
specimen. But Dodsley did not rise to the bait. So he bethought 
himself of the great Horace Walpole, the author of “ The Castle of 
Otranto,” and, like himself, a forger of literary antiques, to whom 
he addressed a short note, wherein he stated that he had met. with 
several old manuscripts which might be of use to him in some future 
edition of his entertaining “ Anecdotes of Painting.” And he enclosed 
something—what, does not clearly appear. Barrett, who first printed 
Chatterton’s note, says it was a prose manuscript on the “ Ryse of 
Peyncteynge in Englande,” and Chatterton made a statement to the 
same effect to one of his correspondents; but Walpole declares that 
he merely sent him a little poem of two or three stanzas on the death 
of Richard I. What he really received, is not important; enough, 
that he acknowledged it politely—answering his anonymous corre- 
spondent as one gentleman would another—and inquired about the 
Rowley poems, which he should not be sorry to print, or, at least, a 
specimen of them, if they had never been printed. The intimation 
thus thrown out was not lost on Chatterton, who enclosed another of 
his old poems, apparently the eclogue of “ Elinoure and Juga,” and so 
far unbosomed himself as to tell Walpole who he was—not, as Wal- 
pole probably theught, a gentleman of fortune, but a youth, the son 
of a poor widow, and the apprentice of an attorney. In his answer, 
Walpole undeceived Chatterton as to his being a person of interest, 
and urged him to stick to his profession, for the sake of his mother, 
that in her old age he might absolve his filial debt. “I told him 
that, when he should have made a fortune, he might unbend himself 
with the studies consonant to his inclinations,” with more of the same 
sort, concluding with the statement that he had submitted the poems 
to much better judges than himself, who were ty no means satisfied 
with their authenticity. Chatterton was discouraged, but not dis- 
mayed, and he maintained the genuineness of the poems, which, he re- 
quested, might be returned to him, as he had no other copies. When 
his letter reached Walpole, the latter was preparing to set out for 
Paris in a day or two, whitker he went, without attending to Chatter- 
ton’s request, either because he forgot it, or because he had not time 
to copy the poems, he could not remember which. On his return 
from Paris, he found another letter from Chatterton—his seventh— 
demanding his manuscripts, coupled with the intimation that, if he 
had not been acquainted wiih his circumstances, he would not have 
dared to treat him thus. Nettled by this “ wrong-headed young man,” 
Walpole packed up his poems and letters, and, sending them off, 
thought no more of the matter. When Chatterton was dead, how- 
ever, and the cireumstance was n ..sed abroad, he was able and willing 
to think o: it, and to remember every thing that did happen, and 
some things, pcrhaps, that did not. He was ready enough then, in his 
lordly way, to -xplain his conduct, and to inculpate Chatterton ; but, 
for all te good it did him, he might as well have been silent, We 
have no wisb to prejudice the reader against Walpole, who has suf- 
fered sufficiently on account of his brief connection with Chatterton ; 
but the man who could write such a paragraph as this, nine years 
after the poor boy had gone to his long account, must have had a very 
small amount of heart: “ All of the house of forgery are relations ; 
and though it is just to Chatterton’s memory to say that his poverty 
never made him claim kindred with the richest and most enticing 
branches, yet his ingenuity in counterfeiting styles, and I believe 
hands, might easily have led to those more facile imitations of prose— 
promissory notes.” 

One morning, in the spring of 1770, as Lambert was turning over 
the papers on the desk of Chatterton, who, we suppose, was out at 
the time, he came across a letter directed to one of his correspondents, 
Whether it was open, we are not told; but he read it, and was con- 
siderably alarmed by its contents, which were to the effect that on 
its receipt the writer would be no more. Lambert dispatched this 
letter to Barrett, who at once sent for Chatterton, and talked to !:im 
till he bronght tears into his eyes. So he said, afterward. We may 
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admit the tears, but we doubt whether they were as genuine as the 
old antiquary supposed. In other words, we doubt whether Chatter- 
ton intended to commit suicide, as he stated. We believe that the 
letter was written as a ruse, and purposely left where his master would 
find it, in order to frighten him into cancelling his indentures. We 
are confirmed in the belief by his writing, soon afterward, a second 
paper, which purported to be his will, and was left where Lambert 
would be pretty sure to find it. It commenced as follows: “ This is 
the Last Will and Testament of me, Thomas Chatterton, of the City 
of Bristol; being sound in body, or it is the fault of my last surgeon. 
The soundness of my mind, the Coroner and Jury are to be judges of, 
desiring them to take notice that the most perfect masters of human 
nature in Bristol distinguish me by the title of the Mad Genius; there- 
fore, if I do « mad action, it is conformable to every action of my life, 
which all savored of insanity.” We fail to see the insanity of this, or 
of what follows in the way of directions for his monument, to be built, 
at their own expense, by two of his friends, with inscriptions on 
six tablets, in French, Latin, and English, and of mortuary bequests 
to Calcott, Burgum, and others. To Calcott he gives and bequeaths 
his vigor and fire of youth—being sensible he is most in need of it; 
and to Burgum all his prosody and grammar, likewise one moiety of 
his modesty ; but he wishes them to know how far he is from being 
their enenfy. ‘ But I have an unlucky way of railing, and, when the 
string-fit of satyre is upon me, spare neither friend nor foe.” This is 
his last item: “I leave my mother and sister to the protection of my 
friends, if I have any.” The whole is indorsed: “ All this wrote be- 
tween eleven and two o’clock, Saturday, in the utmost distress of 
mind, April 14th.” With all respect for poetic distress of mind, even 
the smallest, we cannot think that the mental perturbation which 
dictated this singular document was of a fatal character, It reads 
like a grim bit of fun, and, when we remember that a document not 
dissimilar to this, in the shape of the Last Will and Testament of 
Samuel Derrick, Esq., late Master of the Ceremonies at Bath, had 
been printed in the ZJ’own and Country Magazine, where Chatterton 
could not but have seen it, the imprcssion is strengthened. But, fun 
or earnest, it accomplished its object, for Chatterton’s indentures were 
cancelled, and he was his own master. 

What was the ex-scrivener and the ex-blue-coat lad to do next? 
What could he do but go to London, avhither his fame had preceded 
him? Was he not “ Dunelmus Bristoliensis” of the Town and Coun- 
try Magazine, and “ Decimus” of the Middlesex Journal? and would 
he not be—but there was no telling what he would not be—in Lon- 
don! It was all talked over by his mother and sister, and they fell in 
with the scheme ; for what else, indeed, could they do? A purse was 
raised for him by his friends—a few guineas at most—entiched with 
which, and his Rowley manuscripts, and buoyed up with a stout heart, 
he started from Bristol by coach, and was soon in London. He 
reached the great Babel by five o’clock on the afternoon of April 25, 
1770, and proceeding immediately to & Mr. Wamsley’s, a plasterer 
in Shoreditch, with whom resided a Mrs. Ballance, a reletive of his 
mother’s, was kindly received. by the family, which consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wamsley, a niece and nephew, and the relative just named. 
Early the next forenoon he was thieading the streets in search of 
three or four editors and printers to whom he was known by cor- 
respondence. Hamilton, of the Zown and Country Magazine, at St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell; Edmunds, of the Middlesex Journal, in 
Holborn; Fell, of the Freeholder’s Magazine, in Paternoster Row; 
and Dodsley, in Pall Mall—he found them all, and was elated by their 
politeness and their promises. Returning to Shoreditch, he wrote the 
good news to his mother, and went to work at once upon the strength 
of the representations that had been made to him. They were doubt- 
Jess such as editors and publishers usually extend to young writers 
whom they can have no particular motive in discouraging, however 
little they may fancy their effusions. We-may even conceive them to 
have been as flattering as Chatterton believed, but in reality they 
meant, and could mean, but little. He could not know that, how- 
ever, lad that he was, and inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
and, even had he known it, he would have gone on all the same. He 
did not go to London to inherit, but to conquer; if his fortune was 
not made for him, he would make it for himself. It is a great pity 
that he did not fall into better hands, such, for instance, as Dodsley’s, 
who might have been of real service to him; for, truth to say, those 
imto which he did fall were little better than sharpers. Hamilton 
may have been an honest man, but his ideas of remuneration never 





rose beyond the merest pittance. Fell, a needy adventurer, on the 
eve of bankruptcy, was in the King’s Bench within three weeks after 
his arrival, and Edmunds was soon to be brought before the House 
of Lords and sent to Newgate. These were Chatterton’s London pa- 
trons! The poor lad was overjoyed at his prospects, which he hast- 
ened to communicate to his mother and sister. “I am settled, and 
in such a settlement as I would desire. I get four guineas a month 
by one magazine: shall engage to write a History of England and 
other pieces, which will more than double that sum. Occasional es- 
says for the daily papers would more than support me. What a glo- 
rious prospect! Wilkes knew me by my writings since I first cor- 
responded with the booksellers here. I shall visit him next week, and 
his interest will insure Mrs. Ballance the Trinity House. He affirmed 
that what Mr, Fell had of mine could not be the writings of a youth; 
and expressed a desire to know the author.” His Bristol friends 
were to send him any thing they wished to have printed, and it 
should appear in some periodical. They were all to read the Free- 
holder’s Magazine in future.. His direction was Chapter Coffee-house, 
Paternoster Row. Eight days afterward (May 14th), Fell and Ed- 
munds were lodged in jail, but he has been bettered by that accident. 
Only last week he contracted an immediate acquaintance with a young 
gentleman in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, a partner in a music- 
shop, the greatest in the city, who, hearing that he could write, desired 
him to compose a few songs for him, which he did the same right. They 
were shown to a doctor of music, with whom he was invited to treat, 
on the footing of a composer, for Ranelagh and the Gardens. Bravo, 
hey boys, up we go! A little later (May 30th) he wrote to his sister 
that, if money flowed in as fast as honors, he would give her a portion 
of five thousand pounds. He had addressed an essay to Beckford, 
the lord-mayor, and it was well received; so he waited on his lord- 
ship, that he might obtain his approbation to address another essay 
to him. He was politely entertained, and warmly invited to call again. 
To be sure, there was no money to be got on that side of the ques- 
tion. “But he is a poor author who cannot write on both sides.” 
Allowing for the exaggeration natural to his temperament, Chat- 
terton seems to have received considerable encouragement, and to 
have deserved it, both for his talents and his industry. Probably 
no man in his situation could have done better, and certainly no 
man would have worked harder. Whatever he thought was wanted, 
he wrote—to-day a political letter; to-morrow a social essay; the 
third day a copy of verses. He was never idle. It was noticed that 
he would not have the room in which he read and wrote swept; poets, 
he said, hated brooms. This rather untidy remark was not to the 
housewifely taste of the plasterer’s wife, who observed. that she did 
not know what poets were good for, except to sit in garrets, in dirty 
caps and gowns, and starve at last—a reflection which the good wom- 
an probably derived from Hogarth’s “ Poor Poet.” She did not dislike 
the lad, however, for he was always civil to her, as well as to her hus- 
band, who was struck with something manly and pleasing in him. The 
nephew, who shared his bed with him, and who was six years the elder, 
must have wondered what made him sit up so late at night writing, 
and why the floor in the morning was generally covered with pieces of 
paper not so big as a sixpence; but he liked the youth in spite of his 
pride and haughtiness. Mrs. Ballance liked him least, possibly be- 
cause she was his relative—a claim he was not disposed to allow far, 
as he is said to have quarrelled with her for calling him “ Cousin 
Tommy.” Who ever heard of a poet’s being called Tommy? She 
knew nothing of poets, and wished he wouldn’t set up for a gentle- 
man. Why did he not get into some office? He was indignant at 
her, but not for long, since we find him promising to forward her in- 
terests with Wilkes. Whether Wilkes ever said of him what Fell 
reported, may be doubted. For Beckford, from whom he hoped so 
much, and for whom he wrote a second essay, his lordship died on the 
2ist of June, to the great distress of Chatterton, who declared that 
his death had ruined him. He consoled himself afterward, in his 
grim way, by this indorsement on the back of the rejected essay : 

* Accepted by Bingley, set for, and thrown out of the Worth Briton, 
2ist June, on account of the Lord-Mayor’s death. 
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One patron dead and two in prison, Chatterton’s prospects were 

not flourishing. If he was disheartened, he kept the fact to himself, 
and worked on as bravely as if he had been successful. And, with 
his industry and fertility, he might still have made literature pay, if 
his employers had only paid—but they did not. It was one thing for 
them to print gratis essays and poems for “ D. B.” in Bristol, and an- 
other thing for them to hand over guineas for the same sort of copy 
to Thomas Chatterton in London. “D. B.” was delighted to see his 
name in print; but Thomas Chatterton wanted money, and could call 
for it when it was due, and, if it were not paid then, could call and 
dun. When he did receive any sum he set it down methodically in a 
little pocket-book which he had brought with him up to London, and 
which is still extant as a witness against the literary sharpers who 
were living on his brains. Fell, for instance, paid him ten shillings 
and sixpence for his “ Connoliad,” and the same sum for something 
else; and Hamilton two shillings for “ Candidus” and Foreign Jour- 
nal, and ten shillings and sixpence for sixteen songs. Altogether he 
received from these munificent gentlemen the.amount of four pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and ninepence! He must also have received other 
sums, however small; for, besides articles in the Doin and Country 
Magazine and the Middlesex Journal, we know thathe, wrote for the 
Freeholder’s Magazine, Court and City, The Londom,, The Ladies, The 
Christian, The Gospel, The Political reggae and Foreign Journal. 
He seems to have depended most on the Zown and Country Magazine, 
which contained sixteen of his articles in one year before he left 
Bristol, and which published his “ Hunter of Oddities,” extending to 
eleven numbers, besides “The Polite Advertiser,” “‘ Memoirs of a 
Sad Dog,” and poems over the signature of “ Asaphides.” The poor 
boy left no means untried to maintain himself honestly, for, when he 
saw that literature was failing, as he must have done by the latter end 
of June, he turned his attention to the stage, in an humble way, and 
wrote the burletta of “The Revenge” for Marylebone Gardens. It 
was probably commenced just after the death of Beckford, and was 
certainly finished early in July, Aceording to his receipt, which was 
discovered in 1824, he received five guineas for it, and doubtless con- 
sidered himself well paid: The first thing he did was to change his 
lodgings from the Wamsleys’, in Shoreditch, to the house of a Mrs. 
Angel, a sack or dress maker, in Brooke Street, Holborn; the next 
was to purchase presents for his mother and sister. To the former 
he sent some patterns and a French snuffbox ; to the latter a fan and 
six cups and saucers and two basins of china: and to his grand- 
mother some British herb-snuff. The postscript to the letter which 
announced these gifts contained the welcome intelligence that he 
would pop down upon them at Christmas. A second letter, written 
twelve days later (July 20th), reiterates this promise, and informs 
them that he is engaged on an oratorio, which, when finished, will 
purchase his sister a gown. He adds: “ Almost gil the next Zown 
and Country Magazine is mine.” But he was, mi as he discov- 
ered when it appeared, for very little of it was, The seeds that 
he had planted there had not germinated into guineas, as he expected. 
He had overstocked the market with his wares, and must wait until 
they were more in demand, 

We hear no more of him till the 12th of August, when he wrote 
a rambling letter to Calcott, the purpose of which was transparently 
hidden in the concluding paragraph : “T intend going abroad as a 
surgeon. Mr, Barrett has it in his power to assist. me greatly, by his 
giving me a physical character. I hope he will” He hoped in vain; 
for Barrett. did not, and could not, give him the recommendation he 
wanted. This letter to Calcott is supposed to be the last that Chat- 
terton wrote. There is a report of his mother receiving a later one, 
describing a walk taken by him in a London church-yard, in the course 
of which he stumbled into a new-made grave; but “it was not the 
quick and the dead together,” he said, for he found the sexton under 
him, and able to perform his work. But this letter, if it ever ex- 
isted, is no longer extant, Of his life now we know absolutely noth- 
ing, but it is to be feared he wanted food, which in his case would 
imply much, for at all times he was a light eater. At the Wamsleys’ 
he shunned meat, and lived upon-bread and water; if these failed 
him, he must have been poor indeed. A neighboring . apothecary, 
whose acquaintance he had made, and who was charmed with his 
sprightly conversation, frequently asked him to dine and sup with 
him, but he refused. Once he yielded so far as to join him over a 
barrel of oysters, of which he partook voraciously. His landlady, 
too, a kind-hearted woman, who looked up to him as one born to be 





great, occasionally pressed him to take dinner with her, but in vain. 
She met him one afternoon in August (the 24th), when, as she said 
afterward, she knew he had not eaten any thing for two or three days, 
and looked three-parts starved, and pressed him once more, but he 
was offended with her expressions, which seemed to hint that he was 
in want, and declared that he was not hungry. He went to his room, 
the proudest, most despairing soul in London. They found him there 
the next day, with his limbs and features distorted, as in convulsions, 
and the floor strewed with fragments of paper. He was dead. An 
inquest was held, and the verdict was that “‘a youth had swallowed 
arsenic in water, and died in consequence thereof.” The body was 
kept until the 28th, in the hope that his friends might claim it, but, 
no friends coming forward, it was placed in a shell and laid in the pit 
prepared for paupers in the Shoe Lane Workhouse. He was buried 
as “ William Chatterton,” to which was added afterward “ the Poet.” 
Neither the inquest nor the burial was reported in the newspapers or 
the magazines. The Zown and Country Magazine appeared in a day 
or two with some of his contributions, and other magazines, a month 
or two later, with others of his contributions, which were doubtless 
satisfactory to the editors, as they were not called upon to pay for 
them. There was owing him when he died less than eleven pounds, 
or, to be exact, ten pounds, nineteen shillings, and sixpence. But 
it was all one to the pale dreamer sleeping so soundly with the 
paupers in Shoe Lane—soundly then, and soundly now, but not, it is 
to be hoped, in Shoe Lane, for there is a story that the body was re- 
moved by one of his relations, and sent by wagon to his mother at 
Bristol, and buried secretly, at night, by his uncle, in the church-yard 
of his beloved St. Mary Redcliffe. It may not be true, but, as the 
weight of evidence is in its favor, we prefer to believe it. 
“?Tis little, but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blessed 
Among familiar names to rest, 
And in the places of his youth.” 

An attempt was made some thirty or forty years since to raise a 
monument to Chatterton’s memory in St. Mary Redcliffe, but it was 
stoutly opposed by the church authorities, who finally consented to 
its erection on condition that its most prominent tablet should be in- 
scribed wish a passage from the “ Night Thoughts,” beginning— 

“Know all, know infidels, unapt to know, 
’Tis immoftality your nature solves.” 

This insulting condition was complied with, and the monument 
built, close by the old monument-room, the blessing and the bane of 
his life. When a more fitting one shall be erected, as it will be some 
day, we hope it will bear the epitaph which he wrote for himself in 
his last will and testament : 

‘‘7T0. THE MEMORY OF 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Reader, judge not! If thou art a Christian, believe that 


he shall be judged by a Superior Power. To that 
Power only is he now answerable.” 





WHICH WAY THE WIND BLEW. 


I. 
HE wind came up, the wind came down, 
And over the garden-wall ; 

Why should a pretty maiden frown 
If a lover choose to call? 

The ruffled roses bowed their heads 
In a shower of fragrant dew ; 

. But under the skies you couldn’t surmise 

Which way the sweet wind blew. 


I. 
It’s hey, for tossing buds and leaves 
When the winds of morning blow ! 
Tell us how long a lover grieves 
When a maiden answers—No ! 
For another step was at the gate, 
And the hearts that met were true ; 
By many a sign you could divine— 
Which way the sweet wind blew! 
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THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,”’ 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC, 





CHAPTER LIII.—THE END OF A DREAM. 

Ir I Go not enter very particularly into the family arrangements 
which were made after this settlement, it is because, in the circum- 
stances, 89 much detail is unnecessary. Had Ben been in Frank’s 
position, © married man with a family, it would, of course, have been 
needful that some arrangements should have been made about Mrs. 
Renton’s future habitation. She herself was provided for by her 
marriage settlements, and had a little fortune of her own, settled on 
herself, which was something for the babies to look forward to; and 
there was a jointure-house on the estate, known by the name of the 
Dovecote, a pretty, small house, with a view on the river, and only a 
mile’s drive from Cookesley, where, there can be no doubt, Mrs. Ren- 
ton, had there been any need for it, would have been very comfortable. 
But as Ben was not married, what did it matter? It was better his 





“ Oh, Ben, after I had made up my mind to something so different!” 
said his mother. “I did not sleep a bit last night for making up how 
it was to be. I had quite settled in my mind what parties it would 
be necessary to give. We have not entertained since your poor, dear 
father died, not once—but now I had been thinking there ought to be 
a series of dinners, and perhaps a ball, to give Renton its proper place 
again in the county, and prove that every thing is settled. And now 
you come and break my heart, and tell me you are going away!” 

“ But, dear godmamma, he will soon come back,” said Mary, com- 
ing to the rescue, “ He does not mean he is to go on making railways 
all his life. He is going to finish his work—that is what he said; 
though it is disappointing, of course.” 

“ Because of the ball?” said Ben, looking at her across his mother; 
but Mary was not able at that moment to take her part in any en- 
counter of wit. 

“No,” she said, almost angrily, “not because of the ball. Iam 
not young enough now to care very much for balls; but because I 
thought it was your turn now to take care of godmamma,;and—” 
Mary could trust herself no further. She went back abruptly her 
work, leaving both mother and son in a state of the utmost surprise and 





mother should keep house for him, as she said in her i , than 
leave him to servants. There was a consultation held in her room 
next morning, to the interruption of the newspaper reading; but as 
this was a crisis, full of events, for once in a way she did not mind. 

“T would go to the Dovecote, my dear boy, if you thought I should 
be in your way,” she said; “but I think I had much better stay and 
keep house for you, till you have a wife of your own to keep your 
house.” 

“T don’t think that is a very likely event,” said Ben. “Of course 
you will keep house for me, And I think you should give the Dove- 
cote to Frank—that is one thing I wanted to speak to you about. I 
will have it fitted up, and do what I can to make it comfortable, and 
then you can have the children always at hand to amuse you while I 
am away.” 

“ But you are not going away?” 

Mary was quite at the other end of the room, working by the 
window. It was only her aunt’s worsted-work she was doing—not a 
very serious occupation—but it always wanted a remarkable amount 
of light when Ben was in the room. She was sitting there by herself, 
listening eagerly, with a sore feeling in her heart, as of being excluded 
—she who had sacrificed so much to the comfort of the family. After 
all, though she was so s.early related, and had spent her life with them, 
she was nota Renton. Not like a daughter of the house, whose opinion 
would have weight, and whose comfort had to be consulted. Talk of 
Mrs. Rentofi keeping the house! The meaning of that, of course, was 
that Mary was to keep house, But of Ben’s house she never would 
be the honorary housekeeper—of that she was sure. When she heard 
her aunt’s frightened exclamation, she, too, looked up a little—of course, 
it must be only a figure of speech about his going away. Or he meant 
going to London, perhaps, or to the moors, or something temporary. 
Ben came to the window, with his hands in his pockets, before he 
answered. Notas if he were coming to Mary. It was only the rest- 
less habit men have of wandering about ar»som. ‘“ Yes,” he said, 
looking out, and addressing nobody, “I am guing away. Of course I 
must go back to my work. You forget that when I came home I had 
not the least idea of what was to become of me. And to throw away 
the work I had been making my bread by for six years, would have 
been a great piece of folly. Indeed, the fact is—and I hope you won’t 
be vexed, mother, I assure you it is quite necessary—I am going to- 
morrow. I must finish what I’ve got to do.” 

“Going to-morrow!” said Mrs. Renton, with a little shriek. Mary 
did not even lift up her head from her work. She kept on bending 
over the worsted roses as if they were the most important things in 
the world; but her heart had suddenly taken to flutter in the wildest 
way against her quiet breast. 

“Yes, Mary,” said Ben, suddenly, “don’t you see that it is neces- 
sary? I must finish my work.” 

Mary made him no answer, being intent on the shade of a pink, 
and he took a few turns about the room in his impatience; for his 
mother had begun to cry softly in her bed. 

“That is always the worst of talking to you women,” he said. 
“Mother, can’t you understand? You can’t go breaking off threads 
in life, as you do in your sewing. I must wind up my affairs. There 
are some things I must see after for myself.” 

4 





ternation. 

“T think you are all bent on driving me wild,” said poor Mre. Ren- 
ton. ‘It seemed as if every thing was over yesterday ; but now here 
is Ben going away, and Mary is disagreeable. And who have I to 
fall back upon? Laurie is very kind, but he will be going too; and 
Alice is nice, but I am not used to her. If Mary is to be sharp with 
me like this, what am I to do?” 

“T will never be sharp with you, godmamma,” said Mary, who for 
the first time in her gentle life felt herself driven further than she 
could bear. “ But you must remember sometimes that I have a home 
and people of my own. You have wanted me very much for these seven 
years, and you know I have never said a word—but now that the boys 
have all come home, I did hope—” 

She would not break down and cry—not for the world, while Ben 
kept gazing at her from his mother’s bedside. But she stopped 
short abruptly in the middle of her sentence, which was the only al- 
ternative, and applied herself with a kind of fury, with trembling 
fingers, and eyes blind with unshed tears, to the worsted-work. Cal- 
culating upon her services as if she were a piece of furniture! mak- 
ing all these arrangements without any reference to her! It was more 
than Mary cou!d bear. 

“ Ben, speak to her,” said Mrs. Renton, faintly. ‘“ Oh, my dear, 
the boys! Of course I am fond of the boys ; but what can boys do for 


‘a@ poor woman like me? Oh, Ben, speak to her! You would not go 


and forsake me, Mary, when I want you most?” 

Ben did not speak, however. He was startled, and out of his 
reckoning. He went to the window again, and stood opposite. to his 
cousin, and gazed down upon her, with his hands in his pockets and a 
look of profound concern and uncertainty on his face. 

“T won't forsake you, godmamma,” said Mary, with a trembling 
voice; “but surely you might think —plan out something— make 
some arrangement.” How hard it is for a woman to assert herself, 
to sj,e2" vut of a heart sore with the consciousness of being made no 
account of, and not to cry! It would have been easier for Mary to 
put herself down under their feet and allow them to walk over her, 
—as, indeed, it seemed to her she had been doing. And they did 
not know it! They had endured their seven years’ bondage, and it 
had come to an end, and all was right again; but for her the same 


‘round was to go on forever, and nobody even was aware for what poor 


hire she had sacrificed her life and her youth. 

“ Davison, Miss Mary says she is going to leave us,” said Mrs. 
Renton, as the maid came in. “No,no; take it away. I could not 
swallow it. Iam sure if I had thought there was any thing in the 
world she wanted, I would have got it for her, Davison.. And I 
always thought she was so happy with me. No, it would choke me, 
I tell you. And if she was not happy with me, there are years and 
years that I might have got used to it; but to go and tell me now— 
just when I want her most—” 

You'll take your arrowroot, ma’am,” said Davison, soothingly. 
“It’s just as you like it, neither too hot nor too cold. Miss Mary 
a-going away! That’s a fine joke. Miss Mary couldn’t stay away, 
ma’am, not if you was to send her. She’s a deal too fond of you. 
It’s just nice now, just as you like it, It’s all her fun, that’s what 
it is!” 
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“I don’t see any fun in it,” said Mrs Renton, feebly. But she 
was consoled by the fuss, and the rearrangement of her pillows, and 
the arrowroot. “ You'll speak to her, Davison, won’t you ?—and 
tell her I couldn’t bear it. I am sure it would cost me my life.” 

“ To be sure , ma’am, I'll tell her,” said the maid. 

While this little scene was going on, Ben stood at the window, 
always with his hands in his pockets, gazing at his cousin, who worked 
with fury, with hands that trembled, and eyes blind with tears. She 
kept them from falling with a superhuman effort, but she could not 
see any thing but great blurs of mixed color on the piece of em- 
broidery before her, harmless bits of worsted all dilated and magnified 
through the tears. 

“Do you really mean it, Mary?” he said, looking down upon her 
with a look of grief, which she did not see, and yet knew of, and was 
stung to the bottom of her heart. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “Ben. I can’t tell. I don’t want to 
give you more trouble. I don’t know what I am saying. It has all 
been too much—too much !” 

“ Come out into the air,” said Ben. “I see it has been too much. 
We are all such selfish wretches, thinking oniy of our own concerns. 
Come out into the air.” 

“IT think I am more fit to go to bed,” said Mary, and the tears fell 
in spite of her. “Never mindme. I have got such a headache—and 
—a bad temper. Never mind! I think I shall go to bed.” 

“.Come out to the woods, instead,” said Ben, with a brother’s ten- 
der sympathy. “ Never mind, mother—she will come round. It is 
only that she is worn out and overdone. I am going to take her out 
into the air.” 

And so he did, though there was nothing she less desired. He 
took her out, giving her his arm, and suiting his steps to hers as if 
she had been ill. She was moved to a weary laugh, half of exaspera- 
tion, when she had been thus led forth. “There is nothing the mat- 
ter with me, Ben. Don’t make all this fuss. You make me ashamed 
of myself,” she said. 

“ There is something the matter with you,” said Ben. “Come and 
sit down here, where we can have a good talk. I see now, though I 
was such a selfish ass as not to think of it before. You see, Mary, 
you have always been so much one of ourselves, that it never oc- 
curred to me to think of the sacrifice you were making in living 
here.” 

“Tt was no sacrifice!” cried Mary. “ Don’t make me wretched, 
Ben. I lost my temper, that was all. I thought you were making all 
your plans, as if it were to go on for ever and ever; and that I was 
only a piece of furniture that nobody thought of. Don’t pay any 
attention to me.” 

“ My poor little Mary!” said Ben, taking her hand into his. He 
made her sit down on the root of the beech, ahd bent his eyes wist- 
fully on her, holding her hand in one of his, and with the other strok- 
ing his mustache, as is the wont of men in trouble. He saw there 
was something in it, more than met the eye; and he looked at her 
with a certain blank wistfulness. What did Mary want? If it had 
been any thing he could fetch for her from the ends of the earth, he 
would have done it. If he had only known what it was !—or what 
would please her—or how to soothe the nerves, which were evidently 
all ajar. Mary could not bear that gaze. Shame, and a sense of 
humiliation, and all the sensitive pride of a woman, overwhelmed her. 
Was there something in her heart which she would not have him 
discover? She put up her other hand and covered her face with it, 
turning away from him ; and whether any sort of enlightenment might 
by degrees have penetrated the blank anxiety of his gaze, I cannot 
tell; for at that moment they were interrupted in such a way as Mary 
remembered to the end of her life. 

All at once a rustle was audible as of some one coming—indeed, 
of some one quite near; and then there was a little, light laugh. 
“Oh, good gracious! we have come at an unlucky moment,” said 
Millicent’s voice, close at their side. Mary sprang to her feet, draw- 
ing her hand away from Ben’s, raising her flushed face in a kind of 
pesperation. Mrs. Tracy and her daughter had just turned the corner 
round the beech-tree, from which Ben rose, too, with more surprise 
than delight. Millicent had put on a white dress, with no sign, except 
in the black ribbons, of her mourning. She was in the full splendor 
of her beauty, excited into more brilliancy than usual. “I am sure I 
am very sorry if I have interrupted any thing,” she said, with the 
color rising into her cheek and a laughing devil of malice in her eyes. 








“Yes you interrupted a serious discussion,” said Ben. “ Mary is 
worn out, and I have been questioning her about her health. She 
has been shutting herself up a great deal too much, and she denies it, 
as all women do.” 

“ How sorry Iam! and you were feeling her pulse, I suppose?” 
said Millicent. “It looked the prettiest scene imaginable, seen through 
the trees. You did not hear us coming, you were so pleasantly—I 
mean seriously—occupied. And have you found out what is the mat- 
ter with her, Mr. Ben?” This was said with the air half-malicious, 
half-friendly, of the discoverer of a secret. And on the score of this 
pretended confidence, Millicent approached him closely, and used all 
her weapons against the man who had once knelt at her feet. She 
looked him in the face with eyes as much brighter than Mary West- 
bury’s, as they had been in the earlier days—with the sweet tints of 
her complexion increased by exercise, and by, perhaps, a little excite- 
ment over this supposed discovery—with the morning air puffing out 
the white frills and trimmings of her dress, and ruffling a curl which, 
after the fashion of the day, fell over her shoulder. The mother had 
immediately appropriated Mary, who, wild with shame and confusion 
and anger, stood at bay, and was now with difficulty restraining her 
inclination to burst away from the intruder, and go home and bury 
herself im her room, where nobody could see her hot blushes and 
angry tears. Ben was moved by a certain confusion, too, against his 
will. It was an awkward attitude, certainly, in which to be seen by 
any stranger eye. 

“T am not much of a physician,” he said; “ but we have all had a 
great deal of excitement lately, and Mary is worn out. I trust it is 
nothing more.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Millicent. “I know that; indeed, I had thought 
I might come and inquire this morning as an old friend. You forget 
that you told me all about it—once. I thought I might ask, for the 
sake of old times, if all was right at last.” 

“You do mea great deal of honor to remember any thing about 
my affairs,” said Ben. “ Are you going to the river?” and he turned 
with her to go down in the direction she had been taking. “ Have 
you a boat?” 

“Yes; the old gardener put us across,” said Millicent. “ You do 
not give me credit for any friendly feeling, and you always try to get 
rid of me, Mr. Renton. Oh, indeed, I can see it very well. I do not 
feel angry, for perhaps you have had provocation; though I can see it 
very well. But it would not do you any harm, nor me much good— 
except for old friendship’s sake—if you were to answer my question. 


Is it all right?” 


“It is perfectly right,” said Ben, with a little bow. . “I don’t 
know that there was ever any doubt on that subject. I must thank 
you for taking so much interest in us and our affairs.” 

“That is all you say now,” cried Millicent, with ready tears 
springing to her eyes; and tears come as readily from mortification 
and the passion of anger as from any other cause. “ You would not 
have answered me like that once. Oh, Ben Renton, how much you 
are changed!” 

“T think it is very natural I should be,” said Ben. “You are 
changed too, Mrs. Rich ; though not in any thing external—unless it 
may be for the better, if that were possible,” he added, with a certain 
grudge in his words. The man was but a man, and they were extorted 
from him by the beauty which could neither be mistaken nor over- 
looked. 

“If I am not changed in externals, you may be sure I am changed 
in. nothing else,” said Millicent, turning upon him with a smile of 
such eager sweetness and hope that it almost reached his heart. She 
—poor creature !—believed she was winning him back. The thought 
quickened all her powers, quickened the very springs of being in her. 
She forgot Mary, and the attitude which for a moment had driven her 
to despair. So much the better if he had been Mary’s lover—a touch 
of triumph the more! “I have had a great deal to endure since we 
parted,” she went on. ‘Oh, you cannot tell all I have had to bear! 
And I thought time had worn me and aged me, and that you would 
scarcely have known me again. But nothing has ever changed me at 
heart.” 

“Mrs. Rich, you forget that this conveys very little information to 
me,” said Ben, moved with sudden vindictiveness. “In those days 
of which you speak—and I don’t know why you should speak of 
them ; the recollection cannot be a pleasant one—I remember clearly 
enough what a fool I made of myself. My heart was open enough— 
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ass as I was—but I don’t know now, and I did not then, what were 
the sentiments of yours—if, indeed—” 

“Thad one!” cried Millicent. “Oh, that you should say this to 
me! And yet I feel that I deserve it. I acted as if I had none. 
What can I say or do to make you know how sorryI am? Sorry is 
too poor a word. Oh, Ben,I know I ought not to say it; but if 
either then or now you could have seen into my heart—” 

Her eyes were shining through her tears; her cheeks glowed with 
soft blushes; her look besought, implored, entreated him. Poor 
soul! she said true. If he could have seen into her heart, then or 
now, this is what he would have seen there: If Ben Renton will lift 
me out of all the necessities of my scheming, wretched life—if he 
will give me plenty, money, luxury, comfort, what my soul sighs for— 
then I will do my best to love him. I will be a good wife to him—I 
will be good in my way—I will—I will—I will! She had said all 
this to God many a time, saying her prayers; and this is what her 
heart would have said to Ben, with a kind of desperate ingenuous- 
ness—innocence in the midst of guile. And he looked at her, and 
the man’s soul was shaken within him. Something of the truth be- 
came visible to him—not the ineffable charm of love. If it had been 
very love that shone in her eyes—however his finer sense had been re- 
volted by its over-frankness—no doubt, he would have fallen a victim. 
For he had loved her once, and she had never been more beautiful, 
perhaps never so beautiful, in her life. He was touched by her love- 
liness, by her eagerness, by the pitiful intensity of expression in her 
eyes. “ Take me! save me!” she seemed to be crying to him; and, 
good Heavens! to think what one gleam of this fire, one such look, 
would have been to him once! Ben grew confused in himself, half 
with recollections, half with pity; and the softness of success and 
restoration was in his mind—even of triumph, for had not he won a 
victory, and silenced all opposers ? His voice faltered, as he answered 
her, if answer it could be called. 

“Tt is a long time ago,” he said; “one’s very body and being 
alter, you know, they say, completely in seven years.” 

“ But one’s heart never changes,” murmured Millicent. And that 
was the moment when Mrs. Tracy, feeling that the conflict was. not 
progressing, chose to come in like a watchful goddess, who sees that 
her champion’s arms do not prevail. 

“ My dear, we are taking Mr. Renton away from his cousin,” she 
said, “and from talking over family matters; but, since we have done 
so, could you not persuade him, Millicent, to come over to us to 
luncheon? You might go on the water a little; you are so fond of 
it; and then lunch would be ready. Mr, Renton, you must not think 
it strange that we are anxious to see a little of such a kind friend as 
you are. I always say your ready kindness saved my life.” 

Millicent turned sharp round, and involuntarily clinched her hand, 
as if she would have struck her mother. “It is all over now!” she 
said to herself; and never had the battle been so nearly won. As 
for Ben, the sound of the new voiee woke him up ina moment. He 
gave himself a little shake, and recovered his self-command. Good 
Heavens ! to think how near a step it had been to falling helpless into 
the siren’s snare ! 

“Thanks ; but we must turn back when we have seen you to your 
boat,” he said, and lingered to let Mrs. Tracy join them. “I have no 
time for any such pleasures. My mother thinks it hard enough already, 
and I must give her what little time remains. I am going away to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” said Mrs. Tracy, with a half-sneer and a look at 
her daughter, to which Millicent, flushed and pouting and angry, made 
no reply. “Then, is it a mistake, after all? I thought I heard you 
say all was right. I beg your pardon, I am sure—” 

“ About the property, it is all right,” said Ben ; “ but I am not the 
idle fellow you once knew me. Those were the only six months I 
ever absolutely threw away in my life. And I can’t give up my work 
in a moment because I have got back my rights.” 

“Tt was a pity you threw away those six months you speak of,” 
said Millicent. ‘“ Come, mamma; why should we trouble Mr. Renton 
to go with us to the boat? Of course, he must have a great deal to 
talk of—to his mother—and to Mary—his own people. We are stran- 
gers, and have no claim upon him.” 

“There are some things which one gives all the more freely be- 
cause there is no claim,” said Ben, with good-nature. “The path is 
tather rough here. Mrs. Tracy, give me your hand.” 

“Thank you, I want no help!” Millicent cried, when he turned to 





her, and sprang over the gnarled mass of roots, and ran down the 
path to the green river-bank. She stood there, framed in by the 
thick foliage, her white figure standing out against the light on the 
river—a picture not to be easily forgotten. Emerald green below— 
green, just touched with points of autumnal color, here and there 
a yellow leaf above — gleams of blue sky looking through — one 
long line of light reflecting all the darker objects, the river, with 
one boat lying close to the grassy margin; and in the midst the 
beautiful, flushed, brilliant creature, full of passion and mortification, 
and an angry despair. She did not think it worth while now to hide 
the strong emotions in her mind, but stood with her face turned to 
them as they followed, humiliated, yet defiant—the crown of all the 
scene, and the only discord in it. Poor Millicent! her eyebrows 
lowered, her eyes shone; her color was high with the shame of her 
defeat; and yet, beyond the angry glance in her eye, there was a 
tear, and the corners of her mouth drooped; and, scarcely concealed 
by the hard, little laugh of artificial gayety, a sob was sounding in her 
throat. : 

“Good-by,” she said, almost roughly, “Ben—I will never call 
you so again! I wish you luck of your good fortune. It makes: 
great difference to most people in this world.” 

“ Good-by,” said Ben, taking her hand almost against her wil. 
“Tt makes little difference to me. What has been done has bee! 
done by Nature and years. If you should ever want help or cout 
sel that I can give— Well, let us say nothing about that. Good- 
by—” 

“ For a time,” Mrs. Tracy added, with her bland smile, taking his 
hand in both hers—“ till our meeting again.” 

And Mary, whose feelings all this time had been more overwhelm- 
ing than can be described, and who had followed mechanically, with an 
instinct of being there to the last to see what direful harm might 
happen, stood passive by his side, not knowing if she were in a trance 
or a dream; and saw the boat push off into the shining river. Mrs. 
Tracy turned and waved her hand to them, bland to the last. But 
Millicent never turned her head. Once only, just as the boat shot 
past the long, drooping branches of the willow which closed in the 
view, she looked round sharply and saw them; and the rowlocks 
sounded hollow and loud, and with another stroke the boat was gone. 
Neither of them has ever seen that beautiful face again. 

Ben stood for some time after they had disappeared on the same 
spot, forgetting every thing, gazing out upon the vacant stream and 
vacant sunshine, in a curious, vacant way. If it had been put to 
him; he would never have confessed how much moved he had been. 
Perhaps he was himself unconscious of it. But Nature made a pause 
in him, manifesting the convulsion, in her own way, when, this. 
woman, who had influenced it so strangely, passed forever out of his 
life. 

* Are you fond of Coleridge, Mary?” he said to her without any 
preface, quite suddenly, as they went up the steep bank. 

“Of Coleridge, Ben? What an odd question! Why do you 
ask?” 

“Do you remember what he says? And what a curious sense he 
had of the things that are inexpressible— 

‘How there looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright, 
And how he knew—’ 
No, I don’t mean that—not so bad as that!” 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” said Mary, with a little shiver; 
and she took hold of his arm with an instinctive desire to show him 
her sympathy. Very well did she know what he meant; or at least 
thought, hoped she did; but denied it with characteristic, readiness. 
He pressed the soft, sisterly hand to him when he felt it on his arm. 
Certainly, there was a great sympathy between them, though nothing 
more. And he did not say another word to her of the subject of the 
conversation which this last meeting had blotted out as if it had never 
been. They did not talk of any thing, indeed, but went home to- 
gether, with a silent understanding of each other in which there was 
certainly some balm. 

Understanding of each other! which meant that the woman— 
partly—understood the man, and had it in her heart to be a litth 
sorry for him in respect to the conflict through which he had come 
and a little, a very little—which was more remarkable—sorry for th’ 
other woman thus finally foiled and done with; but that the man ha 
no comprehension at all of the woman, and gave no particular though 
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to her, except so. far as was conveyed in a tender, kindly sympathy 
for poor little Mary. Her life must not be made a burden to her 
any longer by his mother’s drives and her worsted-work. That was 
all the progress Ben had made in the comprehension of his cousin’s 


heart ! 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AMERICAN BIRDS. 


I. 
THE AMERICAN ROBIN. 
FTVHE character of the robin, or redbreast, of Great Britain, is 

. familiar to us as a memory of the rhymes of the nursery; and 
every one speaking our language has been accustomed to think of 
him as a sort of 
ideal of gentleness, 
and of the beautiful. 
type of country-life. 
The mere mention 
of his name calls up 
the picture to the 
mind’s eye of a 
pretty peaked.-roof- 
ed cottage, covered 
with thatch, and 
nearly hidden in 
branches of climb- 
ing rose-bushes and 
blooming haw- 
thorn ; with a well- 
worn cart-road run- 
ning up to the 
commodious barns 
of a well-stocked 
farm, and a cattle- 
yard, or sheepfold, 
redolent of bovine 
perfume; while be- 
yond stretches a 
homely landscape 
of fertile fields and 
flowery hedges, 
with clumps of oaks 
massing them here 
and there, and away 
in the distance a 
blue line of hills 
defining the limits 
of vision. 

Among us Ame- 
ricans, who are, 
whatever we may 
say, much led and 
prejudiced by the 
traditions of the 
mother-country, all 
this pretty poetry 
about the redbreast 
has descended and been transferred to the native representative. 
Substitute for the thatched cottage a square farm-house of the reg- 
ular New-England or Middle-States type; for the blooming haw- 
thorn, apple and dogwood trees in full blossom. Retain the barns 
and the cattle-yard and the sheepfold; think of stone walls and a 
rolling, varied scene of ploughed fields, grassy hill-sides, and wooded 
knolls, bounded by a grand mountain-range, and the ideal has be- 
come ours by the inalienable right of early memory, shaped by Moth- 
er Goose, whose 

“ Robin Redbreast sat upon a tree, 
And chirruped, and chirruped, 
And thus chirruped he.” 

The American rebin is an entirely distinct species of thrush from 
his European congener, from whom he is named; is a larger and a 
much more numerous species, He migrates, which the Reverend 
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Gilbert White, in his delightful “ Natural History of Selborne,” tells 
us, the redbreast of Britain does not do; and, lastly, he has not a red 
breast like the English bird, but a dark, bay-colored one. We have, 
it should be mentioned, a little bird, rejoicing in the title of English 
robin as one of his local names—yellow-tail and cherry-bird are others 
of his names. Cedar-bird is his true cognomen, and he does not resem- 
ble, even distantly, any species of thrush, being a typical American 
chatierer, and therefore having no right to be called a robin. 

Our robins arrive from the south, as soon as the weather begins to 
show signs of returning spring, and frequently they come among us in 
the January thaws, only to be driven off again with the return of colder 
weather. It sometimes happens that the too-impatient flocks get 
caught in the violent and sudden snow-storms, so apt to rage after a 
warm spell. An old inhabitant of New York tells us that, on such an 
occasion, many years ago, the city was filled with thousands of these 

birds, which were 
driven blinded and 
perishing to the 
protection of the 
houses, and it ne- 
cessarily followed 
that the inhabitants 
thereof made a 
great feast of them. 
A similar incident 
is also related to 
have happened in 
the city and neigh- 
borhood of Phila- 
delphia, at. a date 
earlier in the win- 
ter, when the count- 
less flocks were 
obliged to feed on 
the crimson fruit 
of the poke-berries 
to support life. This 
food stained the 
stomach and intes- 
tines, which fact 
being discovered 
by some kind, in- 
genious friend of 
the robins, he pub- 
lished a newspaper 
paragraph, saying 
that they were 
therefore poisonous 
as food — and 80 
stopped the whole- 
sale slaughter of 
them by the pot- 
hunters, who were 
promising to exter- 
minate the entire 
a SN species. 

When the rob- 
ins finally settle 
down among us in 
the spring, they become very sociable, and do not hesitate to build nests 
near the most frequented parts of our grounds, and in the most exposed 
trees. The first nest is usually commenced early in April, and the deci- 
duous trees being at that time leafless, cedar or other evergreens are cho- 
sen, as affording more concealment for the bulky structure of coarse 
grass and roots and sticks. They lay usually four, but sometimes five 
eggs, and raise as many as three broods in favorable seasons. The 
young birds mature very rapidly, and soon learn to shift for themselves. 
During the entire season of incubation the robins continue to sing; 
at first incessantly, but, as the heat of summer comes on, only in the 
mornings and evenings, when they perch on the topmost limbs and 
make the groves ring with their full mellow notes. “Kill *em! cure 
’em! Kill ’em! cure ’em!” is what the robin seems to say—®? 
admonition very suggestive to country-doctors. With most birds 
very little individuality of voice is to be perceived, except between 
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the very young and the old birds, but each robin really does have 
a voice of his own of an individual quality, and the careful ob- 
server can readily know his own robins as well as his own watch- 
dogs by their voices. 

Probably none of the familiar birds suffer so much in moulting as 


warm weather of early September, and frequently become nearly 
naked and wingless, or come into the plight of the rook mentioned 
in Tom Brown's “School-days,” viz.: lose their tails, and, being un- 


account of their occasional plundering of the strawberry-beds and 
cherry-trees; but those who feel it, not only exaggerate the amount 
of destruction done by these birds, but forget the thousands of 
noxious grubs and insects 
destroyed by each individual 
among them, and how much 
more havoc these pests 
would make, if allowed to 
increase and multiply. It 
ought surely to rejoice the 
heart of any of the enemies 
of the robins to see the an- 
nual destruction made of 
them every autumn by the 
pot-hunters, who not uncom- 
monly bag ten or twelve doz- 
enin a day; but it saddens 
one who loves them, and 
ought to grieve the heart 
of the intelligent agricultu- 
rist, as much as the birth 
of the millions of insects, to 
which the death of each bird 
grants an immunity to revel 
at sweet will on the fat of 
the land. 
il. 
YELLOW-BIRDS. 

What pleasant boyhood 
memories the thought of 
these little birds brings to 
us! What gloricus days 
spent in pleasant meadows 
by willowy brook-sides, amid 
waving grasses and spring- 
time fragrance, watching— 
shame to say it—the trap- 
cage which contained the 
perfidious “ call-bird,” whose 
perfections as a decoy we 
were wont to boast of so 
loudly! Whata little mon- 
ster of deceit he was, to be 


| for as cage-birds. Bird-fanciers call them American canaries, on ac- 
| count of the faint resemblance they bear to those favorites of the 
household. Thistle-birds, lettuce-birds, and salad-birds, are among 
their many local names; and the well-deserved title, American gold- 


finch, has been bestowed upon them by ornithologists. In the wild 
the robins do, for they change their coats during the often exceedingly | 


state, nothing can be more attractive and pleasing than the manner 
of these birds, as we may see them any spring morning. Seated, per- 
haps, on the topmost dry twig of some small tree, the male hears the 


| distant call-note of one of his own species. Immediately he is all at- 
able to steer very well, are drifted by the wind farther than they wish | 
to go, and have to make a ludicrous figure bearing up again. A stupid | 
hatred exists in some parts of the country against the robins, on 





tention, straightens himself to his full height, erects his pretty black 
crest, and, gently moving his body from side to side, answers note for 
note. His mate too, attracted by his voice, joins her Hége lord, 
dropping as lightly as thistle-down from the air on the perch at his 
feet, to exchange sidelong, merry glances during the conversation with 
the stranger. They are very fond of bathing in the shallow edges of 
the pebbly brooks, wading 
in knee-deep, and dipping 
their heads and wings, and 
showering their backs in the 
cool transparency. 

In summer their food 
consists chiefly of insects 
and larve, and of small 
seeds, like those of the let- 
tuce and dandelion. This- 
tleseeds they are also very 
fond of; and during the au- 
tumn these form their prin- 
cipal food. How they man- 
age to alight, as they do, 
without being wounded, on 
the prickly seed-pods of this 
plant, is a mystery which 
one must be a yellow-bird to ° 
fathom, as well as that other 
mystery of the small birds 
—how they travel so far in 
their winter migrations, and 
manage to find their ways 
back again. The American 
goldfinch is not truly, how- 
ever, as some of the smali 
winged birds are, a migra- 
tory species; for some few 
individuals, or individual 
flocks of them, are to be 
found remaining every win- 
ter in sheltered situations, 
hid in thickets of cat-brier 
and alders. At such times 
a very curious peculiarity of 
theirs is noticeable—a pen- 
etrating, pervading quality 
of voice, which makeg their 
incessant, feeble, lisping 
note (for their voices change 


sure, luring to the dangerous YELLOW-BIRDS. with their dress) seem as if 


trap on the top of his cage 

every unfortunate brother 

of the fields who came by any chance within hearing of his 
voice! At that time we were innocently ignorant of right and 
wrong, and did not, as we should now, know the cruelty we were 
inflicting on the beautiful, sprightly creatures we really loved so well. 
How many hundreds are trapped in a season, it would be in vain to 
attempt to compute ; but the numbers in the bird-fanciers’ shops prove 
that they must be very, very many, especially when we reflect that 
nine in ten, or thereabouts, pine away and die in “ getting used to 
confinement ”—as well the poor things may, shut up in the close, hot 





town rooms of their captors. They are pretty naive ways, the ways 
of the yellow-birds, and it is for these more than for the song that 
they are kept as pets. Their notes are bright and pleasant, but do 
not really have that quality or volume which entitles them to the 
name of song; and, no doubt, were it not for the vivacity of their 
manners and brilliancy of their plumage, they would not be sought 





it came from every side a 

once, with the puzzling ef- 
fect of ventriloquism. Signor Blitz, the well-known conjuror anc 
ventriloquist, had a remarkable success in training these clever little 
creatures tc do some truly wonderful tricks. He taught them to 
feign death so perfectly as to allow themselves to be moved about, 
and finally to be held up by one claw, without stirring or giving any 
sign of life, to sit unmoved amid a shower of exploding squibs, and 
to fire a pistol—by his help, of course—never stirring at the loud 
report, which one would think deafening to such a mite of a creature. 
Audubon tells us that the tribe of goldfinches, native and foreign, seem 
to be very capable of instruction, and are usually chosen for such 
performances. He noticed very many similar incidents with the dif- 
ferent European species, and tells us that the flight is exactly alike in 
all—undulating in curves, or wide sweep up and down—the propelling 
power being given in the rapid downward stroke of the wings against 
the air. 
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The summer and winter plumage of these birds are so very dissimi- 
lar that they deserve a special mention ; for there are many of us quite 
well acquainted with the yellow-bird in his summer dress of brilliant 
yellow and black who do not know him in the sober, yellow, olive- 
green tones of his winter livery. The males only, even in summer, 
wear the full dress; while the females are unobtrusively gotten up in 
a pleasant flaxen hue, more or less shaded with brown as it approaches 
the middle of the back, and with yellow on the breast. The wings 
and tail are black, as in the male bird, at this season, but are rusty 
and brownish rather than pure and shiny like his. The winter change 
takes place about the first of September, when both sexes turn nearly 
like the female in summer, and put on the flaxen or olive garb. The 
feet and bill also lose the pure yellow-and-black markings, and become 
clay-color; but the eyes do not undergo any change, the iris being 
always very dark brown. The bunting, or “chewink,” is perhaps 
the most curious instance of this change in color of the iris, 
which with the summer dress is red, and with the winter white—the 
change taking place sometimes first in one eye, and then in the other, 
during the process of the autumn moulting. 





POISONS AND POISONERS. 


II. 

ty THOMAS OVERBURY was a courtier and author of the reign 
KI of James I., and a firm friend of Carr, Earl of Rochester, the 
king’s favorite. The latter had formed an intimacy with the beautiful 
but abandoned Countess of Essex, who, at length, wishing to obtain a 
divorce from her husband, that she might marry Rochester, was op- 
posed violently by Overbury. This so enraged her that she deter- 
mined upon his death, and offered one thousand pounds to Sir 
John Wood to murder him in a pretended duel. She was, however, 
dissuaded from this course ; and, Rochester inducing Overbury to re- 
fuse the position of ambassador to Russia,tendered him by the king, 
he was adjudged guilty of contempt, and/inearcerated in the Tower. 
Hither the resentment of the countess’ followed him, she being di- 
vorced from her husband and married to Rochester. A notorious 
and beautiful woman, named Ann Turner, a former agent of the 
countess in her intrigues, was employed to procure his poisoning. 
Elwes, the lieutenant of the Tower; Weston, a warder; and one 
Franklin, an apothecary—were bought over to their schemes; and on 
the 15th of September, 1613, Sir Thomas Overbury died in the Tower, 
as was alleged, by an infectious disease. He was hurriedly buried, 
and it was not until two years later that retribution overtook: the 
guilty parties. By this time Rochester had been supplanted in the 
king’s affections by Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and at length both 
he and his wife, with the four conspirators who had done. the deed, 
were arrested on a warrant issued by Chief-Justice Coke; a court was 
instituted, called “the great oyer of poysoning,” and they were all 
convicted on their own confessions of having poisoned Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Tower, the poison having been obtained from the 
apothecary by Mrs. Turner, and administered to him in his food by 
the warder, with the connivance of the lieutenant. 

These four were all executed at Tyburn—Mrs. Turner on the 15th 
November, 1615. Inasmuch as she had been the inventor of yellow- 
starched ruffs and cuffs, Lord Chief-Justice Coke ordered that she 
should be hanged in those articles of attire, after which he hoped no 
one would be found to wear them. She was accordingly hanged lit- 
erally as ordered, and the yellow ruffs and cuffs were never worn after 
that day. 

Rochester, now Earl of Somerset, and his wife, were sentenced to 
imprisonment in the Tower, where they remained for some years. 
They were saved from death by the king, on account of the knowledge 
of certain discreditable secrets possessed by the former favorite, and 
which, he was fearful, might be revealed out of revenge. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century there lived at Paler- 
mo, and afterward at Naples, a woman by the name of Tophania or 
Toffana, who gave her name to one of the most deadly poisons ever 
known. From a very early age she must have devoted herself to the 
preparation of poison ; and its sale reached an enormous extent, chiefly 
among married women who were desirous of getting rid of their hus- 
bands. This poison was called agua Tophania, aqua della Toffana, 
acquetta di Napoli, and simply acquetta, 

Its composition was never fully detected; and, while by some it 








was supposed to be agua fortis distilled into arsenic, by others it was 
thought to consist only of a solution of crystallized arsenic. Its 
effects were not produced suddenly, and it was therefore unsuspected 
by its victims or their friends. In appearance it was clear as water; 
and from four to six drops would destroy life after a short time had 
elapsed. Toffana sold this poison in small, flat phials, labelled “ Man. 
na of St. Nicholas,” and having on one side an image of that saint, 
This was for safety, since a miraculous oil, employed by folly in the 
cure of many diseases, drops from the tomb of St. Nicholas at Bari, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and is dispensed in large quantities under 
the name by which Toffana cunningly designated her poison. It was 
therefore the very best designation which she could have given to the 
article, as its reputed sanctity prevented the custom-house officers 
from examining it too closely. 

After carrying on her terrible trade for half a century, Toffana 
was at length suspected, and denounced to the police in 1709, 
She fled, and was hunted from one convent asylum to another, but 
was at length captured and thrown into prison. 

At this alleged violation of ecclesiastical freedom the clergy raised 
a great outcry, and were only appeased by the report being started 
that she had poisoned all the wells in the city. 

Toffana was put to the torture, when she confessed that she had 
assisted in poisoning as many as siz hundred persons. She implicated 
many persons of rank ; and these were dragged from the churches and 
sanctuaries wherein they took refuge, and were imprisoned, and after. 
ward suffered torture and death, though many fled and some strangled 
themselves in prison. The day before Toffana- absconded, she had 
sent two boxes of the “ manna” to Rome, where they were found by 
the custom-house authorities, who did not, however, discover who had 
ordered them. She was afterward strangled in prison ; but, to miti- 
gate the anger of the archbishop at the violation of sanctuary, her 
body was thrown at night into the vaults of the convent from which 
she had been taken. Her poison, however, found its way into France, 
and as late as 1730 was still secretly prepared and extensively sold. 

This mania for husband-poisoning had spread to Rome during the 
life of Toffana, and about the year 1659 it first began to be observed 
in that city that there was being a most extraordinary mortality among 
husbands, and that the number of young widows had become enor- 
mous. Several members of the priesthood at length declared to the 
government officials that, for some time past, various persons had 
acknowledged in confession that they had been guilty of poisoning. 
Under these circumstances, the government proceeded to exercise 
extraordinary vigilance in the discovery of the criminals, and suspi- 
cion was at length directed to an organized society of young married 
women, whose president appeared to be an old woman named Hiero- 
nyma, Spara, who pretended to foretell future events, and who had 
often predicted very exactly deaths which had accurately come to 
pass. In order to ascertain the truth, a crafty female was employed, 
who, giving herself out to be the wife of a tyrannical old husband, 
and a lady of rank and consequence, pretended to Spara that she 
wished to obtain some of her drops. By this stratagem the whole 
society was arrested, and all, except the old fortune-teller, confessed 
before they were put to the torture. 

Spara entertained hopes of protection and assistance until the last 
moment. 

“ Where, now,” cried she, “are the Roman princes, knights, and 
barons, who on so many occasions promised me their protection? 
Where are the ladies who assured me of their friendship ? Where are 
my children, whom I have placed in such distinguished situations?” 
But no one came forward to aid her; and, in order to deter others 
from committing the like crimes, she was hanged in the presence of 
innumerable spectators, in company with her assistant, one Gratiosa, 
and three other women. ’ 

Some months later, severa] more were executed in the same mat- 
ner ; some were publicly whipped, and others were banished from the 
country. Notwithstanding these punishments, the poisoning manis 
continued, and soon passed over into Central Europe. Spara a 
serted that she obtained her knowledge from Toffana, in Palermo, 
she being a native of Sicily. 

In the year 1651, Mary Margaret d’Aubray, daughter of the Lieu- 
tenant-Civil Dreux d’Aubray, was married to the Marquis de Brin- 
villiers, son of Gobelin, president of the Chamber of Accounts, in 
Paris. She brought to her husband a portion of two hundred thou- 
sand francs, while he was in possession of a yearly income of thirty 
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thousand livres. He was maistre-de-camp of the regiment of Nor- 
mandy, and during the coarse of his campaigns became acquainted 
vith one Godin de Sainte-Croix, a young man of a distinguished fam- 
ly, who had served as a captain of cavalry. This young officer, who 
was then a needy adventurer, became a constant visitor of the mar- 
quis, and in a short time began to pay his addresses to the mar- 
ehioness, who at length lost her husband by death, after she had dis- 
sipated a great portion of his large fortune in extravagance and 
riotous living. Utterly depraved in character, her affairs became at 
length so notorious, and her conduct so indecent, that her father 
obtained a lettre de cachet, had Sainte-Croix arrested while driving 
by her side, and thrown into the Bastile. 

There Sainte-Croix made the acquaintance of an Italian named 
Exili, who understood the art of manufacturing poisons, having, as he 
alleged, learned it from the poisoner attached to the service of Cathe- 
rine de Medici, and who had, as was afterward discovered, contrib- 
uted to the decease of about five hundred individuals. 

From him Sainte-Croix learned to concoct poisons of terrible 
power, becoming at length a perfect master of the art; and when, 
a year later, they were both set at liberty, he kept Exili with 
him, and they both instructed the marchioness in the same pro- 
fession. 

When the latter had learned the principles of her new vocation, 
she assumed the habiliments and character of a nun, distributed food 
to the poor, and nursed the sick in the Hétel-Dieu, but only that she 
might practise, in trying the strength of her poisons upon them, un- 
detected. 

It was afterward said in Paris, by way of satire, that no young 
physician, in introducing himself to practice, had ever so speedily 
filled e church-yard as the Marchioness de Brinvilliers. 

By a lavish exercise of money, she prevailed upon Sainte-Croix’s 
servant, La Chaussée, to administer poison to her father, having first 
introduced him into the latter’s service, and also to her brother, a 
counsellor of the Parliament, who resided with him. 

To the father the poison was given ten times before it proved fatal ; 
the son died sooner, and then Brinvilliers tried her hand on her sister, 
Mie. d’Aubray. But whether the lady had her suspicions aroused, 
and was on her guard or not, the attempt.was unsuccessful; and 
shortly after the two bodies were exhumed and examined. 

Even then Brinvilliers might have escaped, had not a providential 
accident brought to light the full measure of her iniquity, and that of 
her associates in crime. 

It was Sainte-Croix’s custom, when preparing poison, to wear a 
glass mask ; and one day, while he was thus engaged, the mask fell 
to the floor and was broken, and Sainte-Croix was suffocated in his 
laboratory by the deadly fumes. 

The authorities took possession of his efects, as he had no fam- 
ily, causing them to be examined and an official list to be made out. 
On searching among these articles, there was discovered a small 
box to which Sainte-Croix had attached a written request, that after 
his death it might be delivered to the Marchioness de Brinvilliers ; or, 
ifshe were not living, that it should be burned. This box, on being 
opened, was found to contain a great number of poisons with labels 
fixe], upon which their effects upon animals, as proved by experi- 
ment, were inscribed. 

As soon as Brinvilliers heard of the death of her lover, she sought, 
by attempting to bribe the officers of justice, to gain possession of the 
poison-casket. 

Failing in this, she fled the country. La Chaussée remained in 
Paris, and laid claim to the property of Sainte-Croix ; but was arrested 
® suspicion, and, being imprisoned, confessed to such a number of 
. ~ villany, that he was condemned, and broken on the wheel 
m 1673. 

Brinvilliers took refuge and sanctuary in a convent at Liege. An 
tficer of justice was sent in pursuit of her, and, disguised as an abbé, 
stained admission into the same establishment, and, taking advantage 
of her well-known proclivities, lured her outside the sanctuary, when 
be arrested her. 

Among her effects in the convent was found a full written con- 
fession by herself, in which was a catalogue of all her crimes. She 

d burned houses, and had destroyed many lives not yet known to 
de authorities, 


In prison, she denied every thing, and passed her time in playing 


vert, and was beheaded and afterward burned on the 16th of July, 
1676. She was exceedingly beautiful and accomplished, and met her 
death with extraordinary composure and firmness. 

The poisons used by Sainte-Croix and Brinvilliers were tested after 
her death, by distinguished chemists; but they could not ascertain 
the ingredients of which they were composed; they were deadly, but 
left no traces. 

After the death of Brinvilliers, poisoning continued in vogue, and 
at length it was found necessary to form a court, which was called 
the Chambre de Poison, to try all such cases. By this court, charges 
were made against the Countess de Soissons and the Duchess de 
Bouillon, who fled the country ; and also against the Marshal de Lux- 
embourg, who was tried and proved innocent. Many other distin- 
guished personages fell under the same suspicion. Two women, called 
La Vigoreux and La Voisin, carried on this poison-manufacture, and 
supplied the large demand. These were burned alive, February 22, 
1680, after their hands had been bored through with a red-hot iron, 
and severed from the wrists. Others were hung; but at length the 
Chambre de Poison, which was really a political machine run by the 
Minister Louvois for the destruction of his enemies, was closed up. 
From the fact that secret poisons were so commonly used in royal 
families as an instrument for altering the line of succession, they 
grew to be called “ succession-powders,” and were generally believed 
to be composed of diamond-dust. It is, however, supposed by later 
scientific authorities that these powders were made from sugar of 
lead as a basis, mixed with some more volatile ingredient. In the 
casket of Sainte-Croix had been found corrosive sublimate, opium, 
regulus of antimony, vitriol, and other prepared poisons, whose ingre- 
dients were unknown. 

It may be remarked here, that lemon-juice and acid of lemons were 
found to act as antidotes to the poison of Toffana, which was supposed 
to have been an arsenical oxide, or natural salts of arsenic, as all the 

symptoms pointed to the use of one of these metallic salts. Another 
opinion was that the poisons of Toffana and Brinvilliers were composed 
of opium and cantharides (Spanish flies), which combination formed a 
liquid white and clear, like water. It is said that nearly every lady in 
Naples possessed a phial of this poison. A few drops of it were 
poured into the victim’s coffee or soup, its effect was slow and almost 
imperceptible; a general indisposition, lassitude, and malaise, for 
which a physician prescribed in due form. The medicines were 
changed, the system became full of drugs, and, between the poison and 
the remedy, the patient was soon disposed of. 

In the year 1685, February 6th, died Charles II., King of England. 
It was believed by many, at the time, that he was poisoned, and one 
of his physicians, having expressed such an opinion, believed he was 
himself poisoned for not better holding his tongue. Lord Chesterfield, 
Sir Thomas Wellington, the Duchess of Portsmouth, all attested to it ; 
and the latter always asserted that he was poisoned in her house and 
by one of her footmen, the vehicle used for the drug being a dish of 
chocolate. It is, however, now generally conceded that Charles died 
of apoplexy. 

On the 29th of July, 1717, Addison, then Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed a letter to the commissioners of customs, in England, requir- 
ing them to take measures for checking the introduction into the 
country of a poisoned liqueur, of which the British envoys at Naples 
and Genoa had sent home accounts. It is not, however, probable that 
this dangerous liquid—which proved to be the agua Toffana—ever 
made its appearance in Great Britain. Poisoning is foreign to the 
British character, which, though often brutal, is seldom crafty or 
secret in its crime or its vengeance. Yet, in 1780, there occurred a 
case of poisoning which excited the curiosity and horror of English 
society to the highest pitch, and gave rise to G. P. R. James’s well- 
known novel, “Sir Theodore Broughton.” 

Sir Theodosius Boughton, Bart., of Warwick, of a most ancient 
family, died suddenly, during his minority, August 21, 1780. 

He was confined to his bed by a severe indisposition at the family 
mansion of Lawford Hall, wherein his mother and captain and Mrs. 
Donellan (his -sister and brother-in-law) were residing at the time. 
Having taken a draught from the hands of Lady Boughton, the un- 
fortunate gentleman almost immediately expired. 

Now, as by his death, a considerable portion of his estates would 
pass to his sister, the wife of John Donellan, late captain in the East 
India Service, and guardian of the young baronet, there were not 





Picquet. She was condemned ; finally confessed, and became a con- 





wanting among the relatives some who saw ground for suspicion as 
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to the cause of death. At all events, the body was disinterred about 
ten days after the burial, when the tongue was found protruding from 
the.mouth, swollen to an enormous extent, and almost touching the 
nose, while the whole body presented a most frightful appearance. 
A coroner’s inquest returned a verdict of murder against Captain 
Donellan, who was accordingly tried at the Spring Assizes at War- 
wick, in 1781, before Judge Buller, and was found guilty. On the 2d 
of April of the same year, at about seven in the morning, Captain 
Donellan “was carried in a mourning-coach from Warwick jail to the 
place of execution, and hanged according to his sentence ; after which, 
his body was given to the surgeons to be dissected. Before he was 
turned off he addressed the spectators in the following terms: ‘That 
as he was then going to appear before God, to whom all deceit was 
known, he solemnly declared that he was innocent of the crime for 
which he was to suffer.’” 

The evidence against Donellan was entirely circumstantial, the 
prosecution seeking to prove that he had poisoned the deceased with 
laurel-water, What makes the case a most unfortunate and uncom- 
fortable one to consider, is the fact that the learned Dr. Parr, who 
was at the trial, considered him wrongly convicted; while the still 
more learned and celebrated surgeon, John Hunter, declared that 
there was no evidence that the baronet came to his death by poison. 
Donellan’s widow afterward married O’Meara, the medical attendant, 
at St. Helena, of the Emperor Napoleon I., he being her third husband. 

Germany furnishes a modern poisoning case which, in its illus- 
tration of the cold-blooded heartlessness which always accompanies 
this species of crime, is entitled to a place in this collection. 

On the 17th of September, 1811, was executed by having her head 
cut off by the sword, Anna Maria Swanziger, a widow nearly fifty 
years of age, who lived at Segnitz, in the territory of Baireuth, where 
she supported herself by knitting. She was convicted of murder, and 
eventually confessed to having killed three persons with poison, be- 
sides having poisoned fourteen others, who had experienced various 
degrees of sickness resulting from it, but had all recovered. She had 
been employed as housekeeper in several families, and in two cases 
had poisoned her mistress with the hope of marrying the widower. 
From her youth she iad led a dissipated and immoral life, seeming to 
have ne fixed principles, and to have finally given herself up with de- 
light to the contemplation of the power given to her by the knowledge 
and possession of this key to the grave. 

She finally poisoned from mere habit, or on the slightest provoca- 
tion ; in one case a salt-barrel, used in the family, was found to con- 
tain ten grains of arsenic to every pound of salt. Arsenic and tartar- 
emetic were the weapons she used; and papers, containing them, 
were found on her person when she was arrested. At first she denied 
every thing; but, as the evidence grew, and she saw there was no 
hope for her, she finally confessed every thing. She died calmly, 
conducting herself with great fortitude, expressing, however, no regret 
for her past life. The fact that the body of one of her victims was 
dug up and found to contain arsenic in the intestines, finally over- 
threw her composure on the trial, and brought out her confession. 

Although this body had been buried for fourteen months, it pre- 
sented in a very remarkable degree all those appearances which the 
discoveries of modern science have taught us to regard as the pecu- 
liar symptoms of death from arsenic. 

It was very little decomposed, dried up and hardened like a mum- 
my, and the skin was the color of mahogany. 

The body was that of Mrs. Glaser, former mistress of the mur- 
derer; and when the latter confessed the crime, she, at the same 
time, interwove with her confession an atrocious calumny on the dead, 
which was completely disproved. Then a strange thing occurred, 
and is attested to by the public prosecutor who tried her. The words 
had scarcely passed her lips when she fell as if struck by light- 
ning, rolled upon the floor in strong convulsions, and had to be car- 
ried out of court. 

This case is peculiarly interesting as being among the first in 
which the result of examination so long after burial has been brought 
in as evidence of poisoning. 

One of the most important and exciting poisoning cases of our 
own time, was the “ Rugeley” case in England, in 1855. 

William Palmer, the poisoner, was a surgeon, thirty-one years of 
age. The victim was a Mr. John Parsons Cook, a young man of sport- 
ing character with whom Palmer had held some pecuniary relations. 

It was shown in evidence that Palmer had been for a long time 





seriously embarrassed ; that he had forged acceptances, which, com. 
ing due, would ruin him if he did not raise the money to meet them ; 
he was even suspected of having poisoned his wife to obtain a life- 
insurance of thirteen thousand pounds; and his brother, Walter 
Palmer, with a similar design, which however failed, as the insurance 
company would not pay him the money. Finally, Mr. Cook had just 
won two thousand pounds at a race at Shrewsbury, had eight hundred 
pounds on his person, and papers which entitled him to receive one 
thousand and twenty pounds more at Tattersall’s on “ settling-day.” 

All these facts combined furnished sufficient motive ; and the evi- 
dence of actual guilt, though circumstantial, and wanting the pres. 
ence of poison in the body of the deceased as testimony, was ample 
to convict. 

Mr. Cook was taken ill at the Talbot Inn, Rugeley, on the 14th 
November, 1855, and died on the 21st. 

It was shown that Palmer had bought strychnine from an apothe- 
eary; that he had given the medicines himself to the patient ; attend- 
ing him himself, as his physician, and preparing his medicines ; that 
the symptoms were those of strychnine, viz.: rigidity of the muscles, 
convulsive spasms, pulse firm, consciousness perfect, tetanus, and 
death produced by suffocation, the muscular system about the lungs 
becoming rigid, and respiration impeded. 

The trial lasted twelve days, the rebutting testimony being entirely 
medical, and going to show that, in the absence of the discovery of 
poison in the system, the symptoms might r bly be d 
to be those of disease. But the careless conduct of the prisoner him. 
self argued the case against him; and he was found guilty, con- 
demned, and executed on the 14th of June, 1856. 

Palmer persisted in asserting his entire innocence of the crime, 
until he learned there was no further hope for him; then he changed 
his statement to the one “ that he had not poisoned Cook with strych- 
nine.” A theory was afterward advanced that Cook had been poisoned 
with diamond-dust, the symptoms of that poison being the same as 
strychnine; but there was nothing else to sustain it. 

The absence of all traces of poison was certainly a strong point 
in the prisoner’s favor; but it carried less weight, since it was proved 
conclusively that he had tampered with the jars containing the organs 
of the body, which were sent up to London for analysis, to such an 
extent, that the examination was considered in no sense a perfect 
one 





Following this trial, in 1862 another occurred in England, which, 
though in a lower class in society, attracted hardly less attention, from 
its peculiar brutality, and its having been that of a woman. Catha- 
rine—or Constance—Wilson, as she was indifferently called, was at 
one time housekeeper for a gentleman who was in the habit of using 
colchicum as a medicine, and from whom she learned the properties 
of this drug, which she afterward used in her poisoning experiences. 
She poisoned six different individuals, four of whom died; and these 
crimes were in each case committed that she might obtain small sums 
of money in the possession of her victims. Her murderous career 
commenced in 1856, and terminated at the scaffold, October 20, 1862, 
when she was hung in presence of more than twenty thousand per- 
sons, in front of Newgate. “ She died without contrition, as she had 
lived without virtue.” 

Colchicum is a bulbous plant possessing narcotic properties, and 
derives its name from the country of Colchis, where it was formerly 
obtained. It is used as a medicine in certain diseases, and is consid- 
ered specially efficacious in cases of gout. 

In November, 1830, the family of a baronet in Roxburghshire, 
comprising six persons, were all poisoned at table; and, on examina- 
tion, the oxide of arsenic was found in considerable quantity, in ® 
bottle of champagne which had been opened by the baronet in the 
presence of the company. The bottle was wired and sealed, as is cus- 
tomary, and it was supposed to have been poisoned, for some purpose 
unknown, by the wine merchant or manufacturer, though no further 
facts are given. It is possible that the poisonous condition may have 
been the result of some chemical action. 

The most important case of secret poisoning that ever came to 
trial in this country, was that of Stephens, the wife-poisoner, about 
eleven years ago, in New York. 

The body of Mrs. Stephens was disinterred, after having been buried 
in Greenwood for a year, and was found to be in a remarkably perfect 
condition. Being placed in the hands of Prof. R. Ogden Doremus for 
analysis, there was obtained a considerable quantity of arsenic i 
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crystals. The defence set up the theory of “normal arsenic,” origi- 
nally advanced by Orfila, and which alleged that every human body 
contained normally a certain proportion of arsenic, which could be 
obtained by analysis after death. This theory was, however, dis- 
proved by reference to Orfila’s later writings, in which, after exten- 
sive experiment, he entirely recanted his original belief, and Stephens 
was convicted and hanged. 





A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT “LOTHAIR.” 


HE book of the day is Disraeli’s “ Lothair.” It comes to us 
from the most exclusive and well-bred, the most wealthy so- 
ciety in the world ; from a mind ripened under social and political in- 
fluences, that are the last result of civilization in England. And we 
ask ourselves what does it give us? and why it begets such opposed 
estimates of its worth as the press in England and in this country 
have given ? and why a book so free from the excitement and ex- 
travagance of partisan interests should provoke so much animosity, 
making Gail Hamilton break forth in an eruption of fluent shal- 
lowness, making her gauge a book of some literary and social and 
political significance by a “ Book of Decorum,” and even the frigid 
Nation attempt a studied piece of mocking depreciation; while the 
World, in an elaborate and ardent article, and Putnam's Magazine, in 
one not less appreciative, claim for it the homage which we must 
give to power, knowledge, and grace, in a work of art ? 

We do not propose to ask you to follow any of these guides in the 
paths of fiction, art, and politics. Disraeli’s book is close by us, and 
we can judge of it for ourselves. 

No more easy, agreeable, and natural book has been given us by 
the modern press. It carriea the reader’s attention, without lapsing 
into the tedious, through situations at once commonplace and splen- 
did. This book, ornate in style as it is ornate in matter, is generous 
and unreserved in diction, without the least familiarity ; and, while 
flowing, it is not gushing. It reads well. The occasional cad 
of the phrase, the fine and superfine people it introduces us to, the 
easy discussion of subjects that engage the interests of wealthy and 
cultivated Englishmen, and the very close connection it has with cur- 
rent events and living persons in England, are surprising when we re- 
flect that it has also tue charm of a romance. 

Disraeli’s book is a recreation to the mind, even when it presents 
to us the agitating elements ef the ruling societies of Europe. The 
intensity of democracy and the pushing and dry discussions of posi- 
tivists are not in the author’s world. He has viewed his subject as 
he would contemplate a spectacle; he has presented situations and 
described persons as an artist; this is the key to the treatment of 
his subject. His whole book is a succession of pictures, and pictures 
painted with words that are like rich pigments—pigments unem- 
ployed by a painter in a frigid zone, and which never have any place 
on the literary palettes of those who deal best with neutral tints and 
shun a luscious phrase as an immorality. But Disraeli is an artist of 
Oriental origin, which fact accounts for the animosity of vulgar and 
awkward and frigid people, who have no sympathy with the prodigal 
and barbaric and splendid, who know nothing of the fascination of 
the mere shapes and colors of things. 

If we could describe Disraeli’s style—a style easily caricatured, 
and easily represented as ridiculous, because occasionally somewhat 
old-fashioned, like the ceremonious address and ruffled shirt of a gen- 
tleman of the last century—we would make you admit it to be one of 
the most striking, powerful, and vivid examples of sketching, with 
words, in fiction. Disraeli presents every thing with sure, free, unla- 
bored, simple strokes—so to speak. He is far from the literary man- 
ner or style of our favorite American authors. He is the only Eng- 
lish prose writer we know of who in any way resembles Theophile 
Gautier in his diction and spirit. 

We lay great stress upon the social and literary significance of 
“Lothair,” because the social life and literary form which it illus- 
trates constitute its interest to us, who are but lightly touched by the 
plot to win the young nobleman to Rome, and but lightly touched by 
the religious questions involved in his development. One may be in- 
different to the story of “ Lothair,” but one cannot be indifferent to 
the bold and happy art with which Disraeli describes persons, sums 
@p a question, or portrays a situation. He falls little short of the 
felicities of a poet in his best expression, and is never any thing less 








than an agreeable, well-bred, and elegant man, speaking to us in the 
most appropriate language, albeit occasionally inflated and artificial, 
like the measured and deliberate expression of an old diplomat. 

Disraeli’s book is the outcome of a social life unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic, and perhaps impossible. The anti-social force, 
the force which makes the zest and poetry of the individual life, which 
has play in unambitious and unworldly natures—the passion of love 
—has but little expression in “ Lothair,” in which, as a picture of the 
most admirable phase of the life of the English aristocracy, every 
thing is held in the strong leash of the proprieties, Even the intense 
zeal of religious zealots, no less than the revolutionary passion of 
love, is held in check by considerations that must always be para- 
mount in an aristocratic class, double guardians of property and so- 
cial law. 

But although the most intense, consecrating, and detaching pas- 
sion of love is but suggested, it is suggested with much of its charm 
and force. When the irresolute and perplexed lord of Muriel Towers, 
agitated and infinitely disquieted, felt the powerful charm of the di 
vine Theodora’s presence, but could not surrender himself to hi 
perilous thirst for happiness with her, Disraeli shows consummate 
art and impassioned feeling; and in “ Lothair” he rightly makes re 
ligion, love, and humanity, the three great powers to shape and swa: 
an unfolding life ; and in doing this he shows also that he is master 
of the mysterious and musical, not unlike Coleridge, and as blame 
less, as free from taint of vulgarity or coarseness, as that pure ant 
imaginative poet. We re-read with unfailing pleasure the passage 
describing Lothair in the Coliseum; and yet it is the very passage 
which has been ridiculed by persons incapable of surrendering them- 
selves to the mysterious influences of Nature and the trite but potent 
associations of historic places, just as they are insensible to Michael 
Angelo’s ideal types, and do not understand Coleridge’s magic in the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” in “ Geneviéve,” in “‘ Love.” 

But, to conclude: Disraeli’s “ Lothair” is a masterly book, occa- 
sionally eloquent—that is to say, impassioned—and quite singular for 
the charm of its cadenced phrases ; and with these it evokes the in- 
fluences of Nature, Religion, and Art, in language that is a subject 
of ridicule to a prosaic Anglo-Saxon, but is justly appreciated by a 
broader sense of art than the Yankee or Englishman ordinarily can 
boast of. 

The book is far more like a Continental book in diction than like 
an English or American book. We must not forget the profound and 
poetic and barbaric elements which appropriately find expression in 
the language of a Jew, but whose English is at once more supple and 
aplendid, and closer to the requirements of his subject, than the limpid 
flow of the neutral-tinted style of a Hawthorne, and yet closer than 
the plain style of a barren Saturday Reviewer, whose language is 
limited in range, unpicturesque, and wholly inadequate for any artistic 


purpose. 





DE MORTUIS. 


AKE the dead ashes, blow the flame alight! 
Can I not gather warmth from them to-night ? 

Is there no spell in earth or heaven above, 
To wake one spark of life in dying love ? 
Low by the hearth-stone, bending on my knees, 
I seek to kindle with some favoring breeze 
The dead and dying embers of my heart, 
Once all aflame, now past all human art. 
It is not what I’ve lost that I do mourn, 
But what I might have gained; my spirit torn 
With many a wretched memory, finds not there 
Relief to chasten sorrow, lighten care. 
Our saddest loss is what this world might give 
With lavish hand to those who know to live ; 
All joys we might have, not wrongs we forget. 
And so, beneath the starry crown of night, 
Kneeling, and seeking still my fire to light, 
I moan in anguish that the past hath fled, 
Leaving for me—but ashes of the dead : 
Dead hopes, dead aspirations, dying trust, 
A dreary casket full of priceless dust ; 
Jewels more rare might find more fitting place, 
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Yet all my jewels in this dust I trace. 
There’s diamond—priceless it—my diamond trust, 
That faded out, and now lies here in dust. 

There’s ruaby—bright, red hope and flush of life, 

It’s sanguine current wasted in the strife. 

There’s pearl—the purity of which I dreamed, 

fried and found wanting—’twas not that it seemed. 
There’s opal—fiuctuating hues of fame, 

Gone out, alas! and left not e’en a name. 

There’s sapphire next—cerulean blue of faith, 
Deceptive too—it left me but its wraith. 

Topaz for wealth—but what care I for gold, 

When human hearts and souls are bought and sold ? 
There’s emerald—brightest gem—betokening spring, 
My spring has fled—my autumn’s on the wing. 
There’s amethyst—the purple tint of fate, 

It fades and dies—its lesson—’tis too late. 

Too late ?—ah, no! while life-blood ebbs and flows 
Within me, I may yet forget my woes ; 

May wake new fires that never burned before, 
Though fade and die those that have gleamed of yore. 
One jewel’s left—the purest of them all— 

I'll test its powers ere my spirit fall: 

Tis the soul’s wealth—the jewel beyond price, 
Nameless, unknown, unmarked by man’s device; 

It will I seek—cast all the rest behind— 

And pray that in its gain I rest may find. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of Appletons’ Journal, 
Sir: I wish to add a word or two of practical value to your two 


recent references of North Carolina scenery. Although both writers 
have spoken of the exceeding beauty and grandeur of its scenery and 
the great loveliness of its climate, like one long spring day from 
April till December, no one has told how to get there. 

By taking, at Washington, the Lynchburg and Bristol Railroad, it 
will bring you to Greenville, Tennessee, whence you take the moun- 
tain-stage and cross Cumberland and Blue Ridge Mountains for sixty 
miles, stopping at the Warm Springs, which I defy any Northern wa- 
tering-place to compete with in natural beauty of location (which is 
perfectly enchanting, with fine hotel, and every convenience), and 
reach Asheville, Buncombe County, the central and chief town in 
this section of the State. 

Or you can go by Weldon and Greensboro to Morganton, North 
Carolina, and take stage for forty miles from the east to Asheville; the 
route is continually ascending until you reach Asheville, situated in 
a lovely valley nearly twenty-five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. Here are three large hotels and a village of refined and 
highly-cultured people, all most hospitably inclined, and delighted to 
afford pleasure and information to all tourists and artists. The 
whole cost of the trip from New York to Asheville, whence trips can 
be made in any and every direction, does not exceed forty dollars ; 
and board at the hotels from twenty-five to thirty dollars a month, 
and much less in private families through the mountains. You will 
find cultivated and educated people whichever way you travel, families 
from all the Southern cities having their summer homes built in 
these regions, which have been called the garden-spot of the South. 

The flowers, fruit, and forest trees, are something wonderful, and 
you may travel hundreds of miles from this starting-place in every di- 
rection, and magnificent scenery, ever changing, ever new and varied, 
awaits you. 

The Sulphur Springs are only five miles from Asheville, a once- 
noted place of summer resort, but the hotel was burned during the 
war ; and all through these wondrous regions are mineral springs of 
every kind. 

The living is exceedingly cheap, and one can live out-of-doors until 
December ; the air is so invigorating, one never tires. I have known 
delicate women to walk twenty miles, and not feel fatigue. No one 
who has ever visited there but leaves in raptures. I have been there 
for years, and assure any one, from real knowledge, that neither the 
Catskills, Green, nor White Mountains, can begin to compare with 
those of Western North Carolina. Where the Blue Ridge, Cumber- 
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land, and Alleghanies, unite to form a perfect Switzerland in America, 
many European gentlemen have declared in favor of this, and you will 
find English, Scotch, and French families among these immortal hills. 

It is necessary for every one to see, to understand how we appre- 
ciate this lovely land; and, as it is only two or three days of delight- 
ful journeying from New York, I do trust many of our artists may be 
induced to drink inspiration from these founts of Nature, whose 
source is inexhaustible, whose beauty and fearful grandeur can never 
be forgotten. A Lover or Nature. 

Tue Ernare, Giles County, Virginia. 

Dear JovrnaL: While the fog comes driving up the gorge, and 
Night spreads her gray mantle over the lake, obscuring a scene which 
but a few moments ago was resplendent with the glories of an even- 
ing sun, painting the ever-varying clouds of a bracing mountain at- 
mosphere, it may not be amiss to tell your readers a few words about 
this nest in the forelock of the highest mountain in Virginia, known 
as Bald Knob. 

Much is being said in your art-columns about the picturesque and 
beautiful scenery to be found along the Appalachian range through the 
Southern States, and, as this section has not yet been represented, 1 
thought it no more than just that this wilderness should send its 
voice abroad to proclaim its wealth and beauty to an enlightened people. 

Here for centuries Nature has performed her several functions of 
growth and decay, reproduction, subsidence, and denudation, unob- 
served by the philosopher, mechanic, artisan, farmer, or artist. Only 
recently has the farmer, the scout of civilization, clambered these 
mountain-sides, prostrated the traekless forests, turned over the soil 
to the invigorating rays of the sun, and created bright-emerald spots 
to maintain mankind, and vary the landscape. But he is not the only 
one who shouldbe here. It is eminently a place for artists, for from 
the top of Bald Knob can be seen a general landscape rivalling that 
from Mount Washington, and including the whole circle. To the 
west and northwest are the ranges of Peter’s and Big Mountains, 
with their subordinate spurs, Mount Butt, Mount Lost Ridge, with 
many inferior elevations. To the southwest and south the valley of 
New River lies basking in the sunlight, and purling to the Great 
Kanawha, while across it the Angel’s Rest rises an isolated peak 
pointing heavenward. To the southeast, east, and northeast, trend a 
series of undulations rolling oceanward, first green, then melting into 
an atmospheric azure. From all these peaks beautiful general views 
can be transferred to canvas, as they present all possible elements of 
a picture but the ocean. For details, also, these mountains have no 
equal. Here are red sandstones of the older formations, clay shales, 
with their fossils, conglomerates, and all varieties of ores, even of 
tin ; large moss-covered bowlders, or scarred and broken rocks rear- 
ing their rugged faces in the storm to shelter the animal life beneath 
them; here are the impulsive, irresistible mountain-torrents, with 
their silvery cascades, foaming over precipices, sometimes sixty feet 
high ; and at their feet the beautiful but wary brook-trout sport in pools 
of limpid clearness ; here the wild-deer saunters leisurely among the 
pines, until aroused by an approaching footstep, when he darts off 
like the wind through bush and brake, baffling pursuit; here the 
partridge calls her brood, and shelters them under her wings from the 
hawk soaring above them; here, too, are trees of all descriptions, 
from the lofty pine down to the alder by the brook-side, including 
white-oak, red-oak, beech, birch, sugar-maple, hemlock, spruce, linn, 
chestnut, hickory, walnut, and laurels, in abundance ; also hawthorns 
and many shrubs, creeping vines, and wild-flowers. 

So much for the details of the picture ; but they are of use to other 
than artists. What magnificent water-power for saw-mills do these 
cascades contain, and what splendid material for the mills abound in 
these forests! How cheaply subsistence can be obtained need hardly 
be told, nor what fine cattle are fattened on these mountain-ranges. 

Heretofore tourists, sportsmen, and artists, have made their pil- 
grimages to Northern retreats until their streams are fished out, and 
their beauties reproduced so often as to become an old, familiar thing, 
while here are fresh scenes and teeming brooks, excellent living and 
exhilarating mountain-air, so cool all summer that one cannot sleep 
without blankets. So I would invite all pleasure-seekers to try a few 
months in our neighborhood, and see if they are not repaid for com- 
ing. We are only twenty-seven miles from Christiansburg, on the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, which is a twenty-three-hours’ ride 
from Philadelphia, or twenty-six from New York. L. M. H. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


E made brief reference, a week or two 

ago, to the suggestion of an admirer 
of Dickens that some one of our managers 
should devote his theatre to the production 
of the Dickens drama. There is so large, so 
varied, so admirable a collection of these 
dramas, that the manager who should attempt 
to carry out the idea would have no lack of 
material for his purpose. “ Pickwick,” we 
believe, was never dramatized; or, if the at- 
tempt at any time was made, it must have 
been a failure, inasmuch as there are no pop- 
ular reminiscences of favorite comedians in 
the characters of Pickwick, Snodgrass, Win- 
kle, or others of that immortal series. “Oliver 
Twist,” if not absolutely the first, was among 
the earliest of the Dickens dramas. This play 
has not the pleasurable associations of some 
of the others ; but it is identified with several 
dramatic triumphs. Charlotte Cushman, as 
Nancy Sykes, made a great impression at the 
Old Park. Her performance of this part was 
among those early triumphs that gave her po- 
sition at the head of American actresses. A 
number of ladies have at different times hoped 
to imitate the success of Miss Cushman. All 
of them succeeded in intensifying the tragic 
horrors of the performance; but only one, 
Matilda Heron, gave the part any fresh sig- 
nificance, or brought to it any distinctive 
genius. Later, the rendition by Mr. Wal- 
lack of the Jew Fagin, has been among the 
celebrated personations of the stage. Our 
own recollections of the Dickens drama are 
probably not complete; but, with the excep- 
tion of “ Oliver Twist,” we do not recall any 
thing until the production of “Christmas 
Carol” at the Park Theatre. This was at 
Christmas-time, the year after the first ap- 
pearance of the story. It was a success. Mr. 
Chippendale, a delightful actor, familiarly 
known as “Old Chip,” and one of the fa- 
vorites at the Park, appeared as Scrooge. Mr. 
Crisp, sinc¢ well known in Southern theatres, 
was Bob Crachitt. Both of these performances 
were very telling. Mr. Chippendale has been 
for many years in London. Hosts of admirers 
here would be delighted in the opportunity of 
seeing and hearing him once more. After 
“Christmas Carol” came “ Cricket on the 
Hearth ;” this play was more successful than 
the first, and has been much oftener repro- 
duced. “Old Bass,” a rich, unctuous come- 
dian of the old school, a thoroughly-good 
actor, and great favorite, appeared as the toy- 
maker. Mr. Bass died, a few years ago, at 
Richmond. His appearance on the first night 
of “ Cricket on the Hearth” came near being 
atragedy. The reader will recollect that the 
wy-maker is described as wearing a coat 
made out of a tow-bag, but which he makes 
his blind daughter Bertha believe is of blue 
cloth. As Mr. Bass came on the stage at the 
Park, the coat came in contact with a gas-jet, 
and, as he turned to close the door on enter- 
ing, the startled audience saw the back of the 
coat on fire, and the flame rapidly leaping up 
the inflammable material. An actor on the 
stage rushed forward, and extinguished the 
blaze, which in a moment more would have 
entirely enveloped the actor’s body. We can- 





not now recall the lady who appeared as Dot 
on that occasion; but it was a very pleasant 
performance ; and Mrs. Dyott, as Tilly Slowboy, 
with nothing to say in the whole piece, made 
a splendid hit by her get-up and her wonder- 
ful manipulations of the baby. Next year came 
“ The Haunted Man,” with several versions at 
different theatres ; and then we come down to 
the great “‘Dombey and Son,” at Burton’s, in 
Chambers Street. What theatre-goer can ever 
forget Burton’s unapproachable delineation 
of Captain Cuttle? or John Brougham in 
the double parts of Joe Bagstock and Jack 
Bunsby ? or fail to recall with delight Mr. Ray- 
mond’s “of no consequence” Toots? Mr. 
Burton continued playing Captain Cuttle al- 
most up to the time of his death. It was al- 
ways received with delight by large audiences, 
and deserved. as a faultless piece of art, all 
the admiration bestowed upon it. We know 
nothing on the stage now which, in unction 
united with rare delicacy, can compare with 
Burton’s “ Cap’n Cuttle.” The second year 
after the production of Dombey at Burton’s, 
the Park Theatre fell into the hands of Ham- 
blin of the Bowery, was refitted and refur- 
nished, and opened in September with an- 
other version of “ Dombey & Son.” Harry 
Placide was Captain Cuttle, and Mrs. Shaw 
Edith Dombey. Delightful an actor as Pla- 
cide was, he could not give to Cuttle the mel- 
low tone, the crusty unction, the nameless 
touch, that made Burton’s rendition so excel- 
lent. Mrs. Shaw was superb as Edith ; there 
were things about it that lifted the perform- 
ance toa very great piece of tragic acting. 
But the theatre-goers believed only in the 
Chambers Street version ; the Park had appar- 
ently lost its popularity; and so the version 
here was a failure. It was while this play was 
on the stage, or shortly after its withdrawal, 
that the “ Old Park ” took fire, burned down, 
and disappeared forever from the eyes of 
men. After “Dombey & Son” came “ Da- 
vid Copperfield,” with another triumph of 
Burton as Micawber, and an immense hit of an 
actor named Johnston, as Uriah Heep. Les- 
ter Wallack was Steerforth; and Mrs. Rus- 
sell, now Mrs. Hoey, gave a very striking per- 
sonation of Rose Dartle. Brougham brought 
out a version of Copperfield at another 
theatre, appearing as Micawber; but the pub- 
lic preferred the Burton personation. Fol- 
lowing Copperfield came in due time “ Bleak 
House.” This was dramatized by Walcott, 
and was produced at the first Wallack’s 
Theatre. Walcott made a delightfal Harold 
Skimpole; but altogether the play was not a 
success. We have recently seen “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” done at the Olympic, and “ The 
Old Curiosty Shop” at Wallack’s, with Lotta 
doubling in the strangely-contrasted parts of 
the Marchioness and Little Nell. Very likely 
our reminiscences of the Dickens drama have 
some notable omissions ; but the reader will 
discover that plays constructed from Dick- 
ens’s novels have filled no unimportant place 
in the history of the stage during the last two 
decades. 


—— It.is customary now to lament, as 
one of the incidents of our rapid and pro- 
gressive civilization, the degeneration and ex- 
tinction of boyhood. “There are no more 
boys,” cries out one class of conservatives. 





“There are no more children,” echo and em 
phasize the more bitter of those who have 
faith only in the things of the past. Now, 
the facts are, that this eulogized and admired 
boy of earlier times was purely an untamed 
animal, a creature whose savage instincts had 
not experienced the ameliorations of civiliza- 
tion. It was the fashion once to exclude chil- 
dren almost entirely from the society of their 
elders, or, if they were admitted into the pres- 
ence of their parents, it was as inferior crea- 
tures, who in the august presence of authority 
might fear and obey, but who could not enter 
on equal terms into the pleasures or the inter- 
course of the parlor. Boys were handed over 
to servants and other rough associates. They 
were ruled with military severity. They were 
driven to their own rude resources for amuse- 
ment. Their rougher tastes, their undisci- 
plined instincts, their purely animal impulses, 
were the sole guide to their pleasures—lim- 
ited, possibly, by fear of the birch, but en- 
couraged by the whole tenor of their sur- 
roundings. Boys, in those “ glorious times ” 
when “ boys were boys,” delighted in prac- 
tical jokes, found amusement in torturing 
dumb beasts, were uncouth, boisterous, rude, 
and filled with a thousand untamed and sav- 
age instincts. The boy of a past age pos- 
sessed courage and great animal vigor; he 
was reckless, elastic, headstrong, mischievous ; 
always ready for fun or a fight; quite indif- 
ferent to anybody’s rights or anybody’s secu- 
rity but his own; he loved to torment dumb 
creatures, and tease talking creatures; he 
was the terror of his sisters, the dismay of 
the domestics, the worry of his mother, the 
victim of his father; and, day or night, in- 
doors or out-of-doors, at work or at. play, he 
was simply a pest. And this untamed vaga- 
bond is what we are lamentingly told has 
come to be extinguished. Civilization having 
reached the creature, brought him into the 
parlor, subjected him to a few humanizing im 
fluences, made him endurable and presentable, 
we straightway hear a great many complaints 
about the “decline of boyhood,” the “ extin- 
guishment of boys,” and laments about the 
time when boys were licensed savages. Those 
who utter these lamentations would, it seems, 
absolutely like to exchange a bright, hand- 
some-faced, well-conducted boy of the present 
for one of these ancient vagabonds, under some 
sort of impression, apparently, that good- 
breeding is out of place in a lad, and entirely 
inconsistent with his powers for ‘enjoyment. 
There is an idea prevalent, also, that, unless 
a boy is rough and a nuisance, he lacks spirit 
and manliness. If he is not in some way a 
plague and an exasperation, he has no pluck 
nor endurance. Sometimes, indeed, we hear 
our rude New-York street-boys praised for 
their manliness, courage, and kindred virtues. 
But our observation of this point convinces 
us that these untrained street-boys utterly 
lack a true manly spirit, and are far from 
possessing the same courage often exhibited 
by the gently-educated sons of gentlemen. A 
street-boy blubbers and whimpers at a word 
or blow. The big boy invariably selfishly 
oppresses the smaller boy, and bellows fran- 
tically when a bigger lad practises the same 
lesson upon him. Let any one watch groups 
of street-boys together, and he will discover 
the truth of what we are saying. Courage 
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and spirit and pride are the results of cul- 
ture. A rude savage may possess the first in 
the same way an animal does; but a manly 
elevation that comes of self-respect is found 
only among the better-educated people, 
whether lads or adults. We have not ex- 
tinguished boyhood by taming it; we have 
rather brought out its true grain and its 
finer spirit. 





Our appeal, several weeks ago, to 
our artists to go into North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for fresh studies for their canvases, has 
awakened unexpected interest. We have re- 
ceived several letters on this subject, con- 
firming our statements, two of which we print 
elsewhere in this number of the JournaL. One 
of these not only tells us of the delights of the 
Carolina mountain-range, but gives important 
information of the best methods to get there. 
The reader will recollect that we printed, a 
few numbers since, a letter from an “ artist’s 
wife,’ dated from North Carolina, which, like 
the correspondence now given, earnestly en- 
forced all we first uttered on the subject. It is 
clear that, if the statements of these corre- 
spondents be correct, the region described 
cannot much longer lie in neglect. We shall 
soon hear of troupes of artists exploring the 
“ Grand Father” and the “ Black Mountain,” 
and whole armies of tourists rushing to enjoy 
the superb landscapes and the delicious air of 
a region in which, according to one of our 
correspondents, “ one never tires.” Think of 
that, all over-worked, wearied souls! We 
shall assuredly soon see hotels and “ Moun- 
tain Houses” springing up on eligible points 
amid these grand hills, and the travel that 
now sets so persistently toward the Catskills 
and the Adirondacks in part at least diverted 
toward this virgin region. Let us say, as 
connected with this subject, that, convinced 
the South offered fresher fields than elsewhere 
for the picturesque, we dispatched, last May, 
that accomplished artist, Mr. Harry Fenn, on 
a sketching-tour through the Southern coun- 
try. Mr. Fenn ascended the St. John and Ockla- 
waha Rivers, Florida, traversed Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Eastern Tennessee, and Virginia, 
and has returned with his folio filled with a se- 
ries of the most striking and beautiful sketch- 
es conceivable. These will go at once into 
the hands of our best engravers, and will soon 
give new interest and variety to the pages of 
the JournaL. 





Wlusic and the Drama. 


N an article on the “ History of a Dramatic 
Idea,” the Pull Mall Gazette says: “ M. 
Sardou, the first dramatic author of the day in 
France, and therefore in Europe, is said to be 
not at all particular as to the origin of his ideas, 
if he can only get them to suit him; and the 
idea at the bottom of his ‘ Fernande’ suggests 
a great variety of sources, though it can only 
be traced in a direct manner to one. The fun- 
damental idea of ‘Fernande’ has its ‘his- 
tory,’ and it has already, since its adoption by 
M. Sardou, met with certain ‘ adventures,’ 
and is destined, no doubt, to meet with a few 
more. One of two persons, male and female, 
wounds the other to the beart; when the in- 
jured one, while concealing all sense of morti- 
fication, conceives and executes a plan for mak- 
ing the injurer fall in love with a third person 





of the lowest origin, or of disreputable charac- 
ter, whose true position is to the last moment, 
and until it is too late, concealed. That is the 
plot, the mere skeleton-plot, of ‘Ruy Blas,’ 
the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ and ‘ Fernande.’ It isa 
plot which can be varied in several ways, and 
which admits either of a happy or an unhappy 
ending. Thus in the ‘Lady of Lyons’—which 
Lord Lytton tells us, in his preface to the play, 
is derived from a tale called the ‘ Bellows- 
Mender,’ and which French critics trace to a 
piece called ‘Le Mariage de Rosalba’—the 
designer of the injurious scheme is a man, the 
innocent agent is a man, the person to be in- 
jured a woman. We meet with the same dis- 
tribution of parts in ‘ Ruy Blas,’ where the in- 
nocent domestic, as the author expresses it, 
has ‘ the coat of a lacquey,’ while his intriguing 
master has ‘the soul of one.’ In ‘ Fernande,’ 
however, the sex of the chief characters is 
changed. The designer of the scheme becomes 
a@ woman, the innocent agent a woman, the 
person to be injured a man; and though, at 
present, ‘Fernande’ ends happily, like the 
‘Lady of Lyons,’ the ‘ Fernande’ first put into 
rehearsal at the Gymnase had a tragic termina- 
tion. In fact, the unhappy Fernande, not 
without virtue, but quite without reputation, 
married to the Marquis des Arcis, is in almost, 
though not quite, as deplorable a position as 
Ruy Blas, enamoured of the Queen of Spain; 
and one can well understand how, in the first 
instance, M. Sardou saw no escape for her but 
in death. At last, however, yielding to the 
earnest representations of his friends, he averted 
her original fate, saved her life between two 
rehearsals, and gave to his very dramatic piece 
a dénouement which, if not perfectly happy, 
has at least within it the elements of future 
happiness. Now that the work has been played 
upward of one hundred nights, and has been 
made the subject of two parodies, ‘ Ferblande’ 
and ‘ Ferdinandinette,’ M. Sardou ought, we 
think, to publish his original last act, not only 
for the benefit of students of the dramatic art, 
but also for the convenience of managers, who, 
to suit the taste of a melancholy audience, 
might now and then like to replace the happy 
by the unhappy ending. On Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, Fernande, as in the revised 
edition, could fall sobbing with joy into the 
arms of her compassionate husband; on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, she might, 
as in the original version, throw herself with a 
shriek of despair from a second-floor window.” 


Flotow’s new opera, the ‘‘ L’ombre” (The 
Shade), recently produced with decided success 
at the Théatre Impérial, Paris, is described at 
length by our Paris correspondent as follows: 
** The scene of ‘ L’ombre’ is in Savoy, in the 
days when the dragoons of Louis XIV. sabred 
the Calvinists for the glory of heaven and the 
repose of Widow Scarron’s soul. A young 
seigneur, the Count de Rollecourt, serving in 
the army of Villars, is revolted by the specta- 
cle of those horrible massacres; and, just as 
the sabres are about to descend upon the head 
of an inoffensive and helpless old man, he vio- 
lates discipline and saves the Protestant’s life. 
Condemned to death for this act of human- 
ity, he is led out at evening and shot in front 
of his open grave, as @ warning and example 
to his companions. A merciful captain, how- 
ever, who sympathized with the youth’s feel- 
ings and misfortunes, had the soldiers’ guns 
charged with powder only, and thus afforded 
the victim an opportunity to escape. The 
Count of Rollecourt then withdrew to an ob- 
secure village in Savoy, under the assumed 
name of Fabrice, and exercised the calling of 
a sculptor, for which he possessed a natural 
taste. A simple lodger under the roof of Widow 








Abeille, who manifested a great liking for him, 
and a not unnatural desire to enter into more 
intimate relations with him, his solitude was 
cheered and enlivened by the frequent visits of 
the genial old Doctor Antoine, who is himself 
a warm admirer of the widow, but who, never- 
theless, laughs good-humoredly at the good 
lady’s artifices, and praises her logic when she 
eloquently descants upon the friendly relations 
which ought to exist betwecn iodgers and land- 
ladies. A young se-vant-girl, modest and 
beautiful, named Jeanne, who had long loved 
in secret the Count de Rollecourt, and was 
faithful to his memory, after his supposed 
death, wandered from place to place until she 
by chance obtained service in the house of Fa- 
brice. The resemblance of Fabrice to the love 
of her youth makes a powerful impression 
upon her and she gradually allows her imagina- 
tion to see In him the shade or phantom of the 
Count de Rollecourt. Such unalterable con- 
stancy melts the count’s heart; she hears from 
his own lips the history of his escape, and is 
rewarded by her love being returned. News 
reach him that the captain who so mercifully 
spared his life, is, on account of so doing, 
through a servant’s treachery, condemned to 
death in his stead. Without a moment's 
hesitation, Rollecourt dons his military dress, 
and hastens to save his benefactor by surren- 
dering himself a prisoner. The captain being 
liberated, Rollecourt is again condemned and 
sentenced to die at the expiration of two hours, 
During this short respite, he bestows his hand 
upon Jeanne, so as to confer upon her the 
rights of his inheritance and the title of his no- 
bility. Doctor Antoine, however, after warm 
pleading and much beseeching, succeeds in ob- 
taining his pardon from Villars, and reaches the 
prison with the reprieve just in time to save 
the count. The doctor, after the success of his 
mission of mercy, ina moment of unguarded 
expansion, offers his hand to the widow, who, 
for want of better, gladly accepts the proffer. 
In writing this opera for four personages only, 
M. de Flotow had to contend with the great- 
est of all difficulties, viz., monotony, over 
which he has triumphed as effectually as did 
Halévy in his masterpiece ‘ L’Eclair’ ‘ L’Om- 
bre’ is altogether a remarkable production, 
both as regards words and music, and can- 
not fail to heighten the reputation of 
the composer. The singing and acting of 
Mademoiselle Priola, M. Montjauze, M. Meil- 
let, and Mademoiselle Marie Rose, are through- 
out well sustained, and leave nothing to be de 
sired,” 


Mdlle. Nilsson’s appearance at the Drury 
Lane, London, in the revival of M. Ambrose 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” founded on Goethe’s 
well-known story, has been much commented 
on and praised by the London press. ‘‘Ama- 
teurs,”’ says the Athenaum, “ who heard Malle. 
Nilsson at Baden-Baden, where she sang Mi- 
gnon in French, are of opinion that her present 
reading is too subdued—it is too dreary, too 
undertoned, and the reading requires relief. 
There is truth in the criticism, but it is 4 
charming creation, not the less replete with deli- 
cate points and fascinating finesse. That Mignon 
could be presented in a stronger light is cer- 
tain. The savage element so powerfully de- 
lineated by Goethe would, in the hands of 
highly-dramatic singers, be more predomi- 
nant.’”’ 


“The revival of Bellini’s ‘I Puritani’ at 
Covent Garden,” says the London Atheneum, 
“to enable Madame Patti to appear as Z/vira, 
her appearance in which was a broken pledge 
of long standing, will not restore the once great 
popularity of that work. Granting that the 
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singing of Madame Patti is as refined and per- 
fect as that of poor Bosio—admitting even that 
her acting is nearly as energetic as that of 
Grisi—‘I Puritani’ is so associated with the 
recollection of the yet unrivalled quartet, Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, that it will 
require something more than a single singer to 
render Bellini’s opera a standard one in the 
repertory.”’ 


Among the several celebrations of the cen- 
tenary of Beethoven’s birth which are to take 
place this year,.the most important in their 
associations will be those of Bonn and Vienna 
—the former his birthplace, and the latter his 
residence during the more important period of 
his later career. The Bonn festival will oc- 
cupy three days, commencing on September 
lith. The Vienna festival will take place tow- 
ard the end of October. Another important cele- 
bration will be that at Berlin in the middle of 
December, the nearest approximation to the 
date of the composer’s birth—the 17th of that 
month. 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons has appeared at the 
Haymarket, London, as Pauline, in the ‘* Lady 
of Lyons.” The critics speak of the perform- 
ance as exhibiting ‘‘ force, delicacy, and beauty, 
in no ordinary degree.” 





Rliscellany. 


The “Pickwick Papers” at first a 
Failure. 


Ww: find in a biography of Charles Dickens, 
published in London, the following ac- 
count of the first appearance of the “ Pickwick 
Papers :”’ 

‘“* For the first five months of its existence Mr. 
Dickens’s first serial, the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ 
was a signal failure, and notwithstanding the 
fact that Mr. Charles Tilt, at that time aman of 
considerable eminence, made extraordinary ex- 
ertions, out of friendship for Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, to assure its success. He sent out, on 
what is called sale or return, to all parts of the 
provinces, no fewer than fifteen hundred copies 
each of the first five numbers. This gave the 
‘Pickwick Papers’ a very extensive publicity, 
yet Mr. Tilt’s only result was an average sale of 
about fifty copies each of the five parts. A cer- 
tain number of copies sold, of course, through 
other channel& but commercially the publication 
was a decided failure. Two months before this, 
Mr. Seymour, the artist, died suddenly, but left 
sketches for two parts more, and the question 
was then debated by the publishers whether 
they ought not to discontinue the publication 
of the serial. But, just while the matter was 
under their consideration, Sam Weller, who 
had been introduced in the previous number, 
began to attract great attention and to call 
forth much admiration. The press was all but 
unanimous in praising ‘Samivel’ as an en- 
tirely original character, whom none but a 
great genius could have created; and all of a 
sudden, in consequence of ‘Samivel’s’ popu- 
larity, the ‘Pickwick Papers’ rose to an un- 
heard-of popularity. The back numbers of 
the work were ordered tv alarge extent, and 
of course all idea of discontinuing it was aban- 
doned. 

““No one can read these interesting inci- 
dents without being struck with the fact that 
the future literary career of Mr. Dickens 
should have been for a brief season placed in 
circumstances of so much risk of proving a 
failure ; for there can be no doubt that, had the 
publication of his serial beer discontinued at 
this particular period, there was little or no 





probability that other publishers would have 
undertaken the risk of any other literary ven- 
ture of his. And he might consequently have 
lived and died, great as his gifts and genius 
were, without being known in the world of 
literature. How true it is that there is a tide 
in the affairs of men! 

“By the time the ‘Pickwick Papers’ had 
reached their twelfth number, that being half 
of the numbers of which it was originally in- 
tended the work should consist, Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall were so gratified with the 
signal success to which it had now attained, 
that they sent Mr. Dickens a check for five 
hundred pounds, as a practical expression of 
their satisfaction with the sale. The work 
continued steadily to increase in circulation 
until its completion, when the sale had all but 
reached forty thousand copies. In the interval 
between the twelfth and concluding number, 
Messrs Chapman & Hall sent Mr. Dickens 
several checks amounting in all to three thou- 
sand pounds, in addition to the fifteen guineas 
per number which they had engaged at the 
beginning to give him. It was understood at 
the time that Messrs. Chapman & Hall made 
a clear profit of nearly twenty thousand 
pounds by the sale of the ‘ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,’ after paying Mr. Dickens in round 
numbers three thousand five hundred pounds.” 


Men’s Favorites. 


We often hear women speak with a certain 
curious disdain of one of themselves as a gen- 
tlemen’s favorite; generally adding that gen- 


tlemen’s favorites are never liked by their own | 


sex, and giving you to understand that they 
are minxes rather than otherwise, and objec- 
tionable in proportion to their attractiveness. 
They never can understand why they should 
be so attractive, they say ; and hold it as one 
of the unfathomable mysteries of men’s bad 
taste—the girls to whom no man addresses 
half a dozen words in the course of the evening 
being far prettier and nicer than the favorite 
with whom everybody is talking, and for whom 
all are contending. Yet see how utterly they 
are neglected, while she is surrounded with 
admirers! Butthen she is an artful little flirt, 
they say, who lays herself out to attract, while 
the others are content to stay quietly in the 
shade until they are sought. And they speak 
as if to attract men’s admiration was a sin, and 
not one of the final causes of woman as well as 
one of her chief social duties. There is always 
war between the women who are gentlemen’s 
favorites and those who are not; and if the last 
dislike the first, the first despise the last, and 
go out of their wey to provoke them; a thing 
not difficult to do when a woman gives her 
mind to it. A gentlemen’s favorite is generally 
attacked on the score of her morality, not to 
speak of her manners, which are pronounced as 
bad as can be; while, how pretty soever men 
may think her, her own sex decry her, and 
pick her- to pieces with such effect that they 
do not leave her a single charm. She is as- 
sumed to be incapable of any thing like real 
earnestness of feeling, of any thing like true 
womanliness; to be ignorant of the higher 
rules of modesty, to be fast or sly, according 
to her specialty of style; and if you listen to 
her dissector, you will find in time that she has 
every fault incidental to a frail humanity, while 
her noblest virtue is in all probability a ‘‘ kind 
of good-nature ’”’ which does not count for much. 
In return, the favorite sneers at the wallflower, 
whom she calls stupid and spiteful, and whom 
she rejoices to annoy by the excess of her pop- 
ularity; nothing pleasing her so much as to 


make herself look worse than she is in the way | 
of men’s liking, except it be to carry off the | 





| be their business to strive after. 





one ewe lamb belonging to a wallflower, and 
brand him as of her own multitudinous herd, 


Novel-writing. 


At this time, when preachers and critics are 
vying with each other in doing honor to the 
moral influence as well as to the literary genius 
of Charles Dickens, it is a little curious to put 
ourselves back into the mental position of those 
who were the guides of youth at that period 
when the green-leaved outsides of his monthly 
numbers used first to flutter their instalments 
of fun and fancy on the desks of expectant 
schoolboys. Dr. Arnold looked upon the 
Dickens mania as one of the most pernicious 
enemies to the thoughtful progress of his pu- 
pils, and emphatic was his denunciation of it 
in a sermon preached in Rugby Chapel in No- 
vember, 1839. ‘* This cause,” he says, account- 
ing for the want of moral and intellectual ten- 
sion in the school at the time, “‘ consists in the 
number and character and cheapness and pecu- 
liar mode of publication of the works of amuse- 
ment of the present day. In all these respects 
the change is great and extremely recent’ (the 
first number of ** Pickwick,” it will be remem- 
bered, appeared in 1837). ‘‘ Former works of 
amusement,”’ he said, “not being published 
periodically, did not occupy the mind for sc 
long a time, nor keep alive so constant a 
expectation; nor, by thus dwelling upon th. 
mind, and distilling themselves into it, as ix 
were, drop by drop, did they possess it so 
largely, coloring even in many instances its 
very language, and affording frequent matter 
for conversation. ‘* They are not wicked books, 
for the most part,”’ he goes on to say: “they 
are of that class which cannot be actually pro- 
hibited, nor can it be pretended that there is a 
sin in reading them. They are not the more 
wicked for being published so cheap and at 
regular intervals; but yet these two circum- 
stances make them so peculiarly injurious.” 
And with many other words he exhorts his 
hearers to abstain from mental food which ex- 
cites and weakens the mind, and from which 
nothing but ill can be augured to the intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual improvement it should 
Thirty years 
pass by; and in Westminster Abbey, where his 


| remains have just been laid by special appoint- 
| ment, the popular writer’s character and influ- 


ence are reviewed from the pulpit in terms of 
exalted eulogy by the most distinguished of 
Dr. Arnold’s pupils—that pupil whom he would 
probably himself have allowed to represent 
more satisfactorily than almost any other the 
character of his Rugby teaching. 


Voleanic Eruption in Mexico. 


The Mexican correspondent of the San- 
Francisco Bulletin gives particulars of the re- 
cent eruption of Ceboruco. About fifteen miles 
north of Ahuacatlan, and east of the main road 
between Tepic and Guadalajara, is situated the 
mountain of Ceboruco, which, on the 22d day 
of February, burst forth into five distinct vol- 
canoes, vomiting ashes, sand, and large rocks, 
with such violence and continuity as to cause 
the depopulation of the surrounding country. 
A white smoke is visible throughout the day ; 
at night, a blue, sulphurous light, with occa- 
sional flames, crowns the summit of the Sierra, 
and, at intervals of ten or fifteen minutes, 
emitting puffs of (apparently) vapor, compara- 
tive to the sound of the blowing-off of steam 
from a boiler, followed by a dull, roaring noise 
and trembling of the earth. The liquefied 
rocks and earth run like creeks of water. The 
eruption increases in force daily, which, if con- 
tinued, will endanger the town of Ahuacatlan. 
The inhabitants of the town and villages in the 
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vicinity could not breathe from the effects of 
the fine ashes which cover the ground and 
roofs of houses to the depth of over one inch. 
The fires are extending in the direction of 
Uzeta and Tequepesban. Jala is in imminent 
danger. In close proximity to the present 
eruption, the remains of an old, extinct crater 
are distinctly visible, evidently in its days hav- 
ing (of which no record exists among the In- 
dians) far exceeded the powers of the late out- 
break; a stream of lava, two miles wide by 
twelve miles long, presenting at a distant view 
the appearance of a wide carriage-road, de- 
seends from the old opening, and terminates 
on the road, which creates a hollow, rumbling 
sound when passed over by the stage-coach. 
To date of 1st of April, nocessation or diminu- 
tion had been perceived; on the contrary, it 
was presumed to be augmenting in force and 
extent. The Indians in the neighborhood be- 
lieved it to be a vast gold-and-silver mine, and 
that the imps of darkness are having a grand 
reduction of metals. They profess to see black 
individuals in the blue flames, making merry 
over their productions at night. 


A New Trick. 


A gentleman stepped into a jeweller’s shop 
in Berlin, the other day, and, pointing to his 
ring, said he wished to choose a stone for it. 
He was fashionably dressed, had an air of dis- 
tinction, and, while speaking German fluently, 
yet gave the impression that he was a for- 
eigner. The Berlin Mr. Ruby, therefore, feel- 
ing sure that he had found a customer who was 
worth attending to, at once freely displayed 
his treasures. After long consideration, the 
gentleman at last selected a stone, and, leav- 
ing his name—a very high-sounding one—and 
address, went away. He had scarcely left, 
when the most valuable stone in the jeweller’s 
collection was missed. Filled with alarm, that 
worthy at once sent the distinguished-looking 
foreigner’s purchase to his hotel. Alas! no 
such person was there known. Too late the 
jeweller remembered that his customer, pre- 
tending to be very short-sighted, had kept his 
face in close proximity to the goods displayed 
to him, and had at one moment been seized by 
a fit of coughing, when his handkerchief had 
been brought into great requisition. It was 
evident, therefore, that the point of his nose 
must have been previously rubbed with some 
sticky substance, and that the missing jewel 
had been thus abstracted! Had the jeweller 
been a student of the annals of Berlin police- 
courts, he would have become suspicious in 
proportion as his visitor became short-sighted. 
As it is, he must be content with so much of 
consolation as he can find in the knowledge 
that his misfortune was a common occurrence 
to his fellow-townsmen some years ago, and 
that their tormentors went by the name of 
** Stippers.”’ 


Refusal to consecrate. 


An unusual scene of excitement occurred at 
a new and elaborately-finished church in West 
Derby, about three miles from Liverpool, which 
has just been erected at the sole expense of 
Mrs. Reade, a wealthy lady in the neighbor- 
hood, and which was to have been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Chester. At the last moment 
the bishop refused to consecrate the edifice. 
The walls, roofs, and almost all parts of the 
church, are artistically decorated, together with 
full-length paintings of the apostles, prophets, 
and other characters in Scripture history, as 
well as a large number of allegorical figures. 
The nave is divided from the chancel by an oak 
screen, which is decorated in gold and colors, 
while the roof and walls of the chancel itself 








are even more elaborately decorated, and the 
altar-piece, which rivals in its costliness and 
beauty the best works of medieval times, con- 
sists of richly-carved and gilt wood-work, with 
scenes from the Passion of our Lord, from His 
betrayal to the visit of the Marys to the sepulchre. 
The bishop is said to have expressed his strong 
disapprobation of these decorations as out of 
place in such an edifice, more especially the 
altar-piece, and refuses to consecrate the church 
until it is removed, with several other portions 
of the decorations. It is stated that the donor 
of the church declines to permit any of the 
decorations to be removed, and threatens to 
resort to measures to enforce the consecration 
of the church as it now appears. The cost of 
the edifice amounts to about thirty thousand 
pounds. 


Sardis. 


Sardis, the primeval city of Asia Minor, is 
to be called into life again. Supposed te have 
been founded by the Pheenicians, and to have 
been alluded to by Homer, it is historically 
known as the capital and residence first of the 
Lydian kings, later of the Persian satraps. 
Being burned down successively by the Cim- 
merians, the Greeks, Antiochus the Great, and 
half destroyed by an earthquake under Tibe- 
Trius, it was always rebuilt again, until at last, 
probably since the days of Tamerlane, it ceased 
to be any thing but a vast field of ruins; the 
remains of a theatre, a stadium, and a triple 
wall with towers above them, were left as a 
memory of the royal city, which also boasted 
of having been one of the first Christian com- 
munities. It seems that a railway, in the course 
of construction between Smyrna and Kassaba, is 
about to touch this field of ruins, and a Prus- 
sian savant, now on a casual tour in those parts, 
has taken steps to secure a methodical explora- 
tion of the whole, chemin faisant. Apart from 
the gain to antiquity in general which a scien- 
tific investigation of those ancient constructions 
must yield, there is no doubt that the Berlin 
Museum will obtain many a precious relic at a 
very reasonable rate. News has also been re- 
ceived from the same traveller of certain pre- 
cious antique Greek statues, immured in a 
more or less damaged state in the medieval 
castle of Pergamus, which could very easily be 
acquired. Thus a colossal statue was discovered 
there the other day, in the most perfect preser- 
vation, but had, in default of a North-German 
man-of-war to take it home, to be covered up 
again. . 

Normandy. 


Normandy, legendary or picturesque, is one 
of the richest fields for study in France. Robert 
le Diable, whoever that worthy may have really 
been; Richard-Sans-Peur, his brother or his 
son (tradition and the chroniclers are not quite 
certain which), on whose shoulders rests a 
world-famous volume of old, strange tales; 
William the Conqueror, who comes a little 
clearer out from the mist of ages into the light 
of history, and the roll-call of whose chief fol- 
lowers is set up to this day against the western 
wall of the church in the small town of Dives ; 
Master Wace the poet, who told the people all 
he believed and more than he knew; the 
Bayeux tapestry, so fresh and so valuable; the 
glorious stories of St. Ouen at Rouen ; old ruins 
and new seaports; the quiet if strongly-smell- 
ing tanneries of Pont-Audemer; the bustling 
business of Dieppe; the fashion of Trouville ; 
are not all these subjects for stuly and contem- 
plation? Whosoever wants tq see rough and 
homely peasant-life, destitute of all the polish 
of civilization; or whosoever cares for pretty 
faces beneath high white caps, and a liberal 
display of trim ankles, innocent of shee or 








stocking; or whosoever wants enjoyment and 
fresh air, novelty and the picturesque at mod- 
erate cost, and would like to see a corner of 
France in the old ruts and off the modern raiis, 
would do well to go to Normandy. 


Discoveries in Rome. 


Recent excavations, in the centre of Rome 
more especially those underneath the churches 
of Anima and Pace, have resulted in the dis- 
covery of new depots of precious marbles ; the 
most remarkable of which are three monoliths 
of red granite, as tall as those of the Pantheon 
of Agrippa. Three other columns of red gran 
ite of the same size, are partly buried un- 
derneath the foundations of the ‘surrounding 
houses, the extraction of which will be attend 
ed with great difficulties. According to the esti 
mation of M. Martinori, consul of the univer- 
sity of marble-cutters, each of those monolith 
columns is worth at least two thousand dollars. 
Cardinal Berardi, Minister of Commerce, has 
sent to the Roman Exhibition specimens of all 
the marbles recently discovered in the Pon- 
tifical States, besides chromo - lithographic 
proofs of the antique marbles which have most 
excited the interest of archeologists. His emi- 
nence has commissioned a Paris editor to print 
five hundred copies of an album of chromo- 
lithographs, representing a complete series of 
modern and antique marbles, the publication 
of which is looked forward to with interest. 


Otago. 


The Scotch colony of Otago, in the south 
island of New Zealand, is one of the most 
flourishing dependencies of the British em- 
pire. Founded by some of the leading men 
of the Free Church of Scotland immediately 
after the disruption, and since strengthened by 
a continual flow of immigration by monthly 
lines of clippers from the Clyde, it at present 
contains a population of one hundred and 
twelve thousand inhabitants, four-fifths of 
whom are Scotch either by birth or by descent. 
The colony possesses three million sheep, one 
hundred and eighty thousand horses, and ex- 
ported gold during the years 1864 to 1869 for 
ten million pounds sterling. Railways are 
constructing between Dunedin, the capital, and 
Port Chalmers and Balclutha, and lines of 
steamers run on the river Clutha and upon 
Lake Wakatip, which is about seventy miles 
in length. Otago is about two-thirds the size 
of Scotland, which it resembles both in aspect 
and climate, having a superficies of thirteen 
million five hundred thousand acres, of which 
eight million five hundred thousand are arable, 
one million five hundred thousand covered 
with splendid forests, three hundred thousand 
with lakes, the rest being composed of lofty 
mountain-ranges and barren hill-sides. 


Recent Earthquakes. 

Violent shocks of earthquake have recently 
occurred in different parts of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, but more particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of Santorin, the town itself being re- 
duced to ruins, and several small islands in the 
vicinity having been completely submerged. 
Partial shocks have also been felt along the 
shores of the Levant, the Red Sea, and through- 
out Egypt; many houses, owing to the fre- 
quency of the oscillations, to the great con- 
sternation of the inhabitants, being rent from 
the foundations to the summits, in the follow- 
ing towns: Alexandria, Cairo, Ismailia, and 
Aden. 


Impudence parried. 


A banker, whom Talleyrand had received 
several times, wrote to him asking an audience. 
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It was granted. Talleyrand was then Minister | 
of Foreign Affairs. It was rumored that George 
III. was dead. Were the rumor true, the Paris 
Bourse would have seen all the funds go up. 
The banker, soon after making his appearance, 
indiscreetly confessed that he came to ascer- 
tain the degree of confidence to be put in the 
rumor. Talleyrand replied with the gravest 
air: ‘“‘ Some people say the King of England is 
dead; others say he is not dead; as for my- 
self—I am talking to you confidentially, and 
beseech you not to compromise me—I believe 
neither one nor the other.” 


Berlin University. 


The staff of professors of the Berlin Uni- 
versity, for 1870, is composed of one honorary 
professor of theology ; six professors of theol- 
ogy (extraordinary) ; five professors of theol- 
ogy (titular); three private professors of the- 
ology, not remunerated by the university; 
fourteen titular professors of medicine; twelve 
extraordinary professors of medicine ; twenty- 
nine private professors of medicine; twenty- 
six titular professors of literature and science ; 
thirty-one extraordinary professors of litera- 
ture and science ; twenty private professors of 
literature and science ; three professors of mod- 
ern languages; one professor of music; one 
professor of fencing; one professor of dancing ; 
one hundred and fifty-three professors in all. 





Varieties. 


MAN in Norwich, Connecticut, has whit- 
tled, with a penknife, a perplexing bottle- 
puzzle. He has taken an eight-ounce phial, and 
set up in its interior a perfect keg, about two 
inches long, with four hoops on it and both 
heads in; and he has stopped the bottle with 
a wooden plug, which fits perfectly tight and is 
keyed inside, the key pinned and the pin tog- 
gled. The workmanship is excellent, and the 
way it was done is a mystery. 


A Chicago paper is responsible forthe story 
that a few days since some boys in that cit 
dropped an anvil weighing two hundred pounds 
out of a fourth-story window on the head of an 
African who was passing, and he had them ar- 
rested. He said he was willing to let the boys 
have fun, but, when they jammed a “ gem- 
man’s’? hat down over his eyes and spoiled it 
in that way, the law must take its course. 


Of all the political repartees, one of the 
happiest was that of Sheridan, who, on being 
reproached by Pitt as forming a drag-chain on 
the wheels of government, bounded up with 
the reply that for once he could com ment 
the minister on the correctness of his allusions, 
since the drag-chain was never imposed but 
when the vehicle was going down-hill. 


Denmark, according to the census of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1870, contains one million seven hun- 
dred and eighty thousand inhabitants, the 
increase in ten years being one hundred and 
eighty thousand. Copenhagen, with its suburb 
Frederiksborg, has a population of two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, having gained 
twenty-five thousand since 1860. 


_ Itis said that when a stable is on fire there 
is only one way of inducing horses to make 
their escape, and that is by throwing something 
over their eyes to blindfold them, when they 
can be led out with the greatest ease, just after 
they may have resisted every attempt to com- 
pel them to go. 


Mr. Bessemer’s plan for obviating sea-sick- 
ness, by means of an oscillating chamber, sup- 
ported on bearings similar to those of a com- 
pass, will shortly be put to a practical test. A 
chamber of this description is now in course 
of construction in England, and will be fitted 
to a steamer of about three hundred tons. 


A Western jury once got excited over a 
case, and one of their number undertook to 
settle a dispute by means of his bowie <nife. 





was met with an ugly-looking r.volver, 


and it was only after a good deal of swearing 


on the part of the foreman that order was re- | 
stored. The jury came back alive into the | 


court-room, and reported that they were ‘‘ un- 
able to agree.” 


‘*T sympathize sincerely with your grief,’’ 
said a French lady to a recently widowed friend. 
“To lose such a husband as yours !’’—* Ah, 
yes, he was very g ; and then, you see, 
such a misfortune is always great, for one 
knows what kind of a husband she has lost 
but cannot tell what kind of a man one will 
find to succeed him.” 


A London writer quotes Mr. Dickens as 
saying in a letter, a few years ago, that he 
“should probably write his own life ; certainly, 
if he did not do that, he should put the mate- 
nals in the hands of some competent person 
who knew him thoroughly.” 


Two disconsolate parents, having lost their 
little boy, aged two years, proposed to place 
the following inscription on the tombstone 
they erected to his memory ~ 

“ There was one vacant harp in heaven, 
And ’twas unto our darling given.’’ 


In Russia the telegraph is now chiefly 
worked by women, and they have proved so 
efficient that the Minister of the Interior has 
laid before the Imperial Council a scheme for 
their further employment in the public service. 


A. new religion has arisen in Persia, called 
“The Bab,’’. or.“ Gate that'opens to Salva- 
tion.” By the system of the Bab, women are 
not only liberated from the slavery imposed 
upon them by the Mohammedans, but are raised 
to a perfect equality with men. 


An eccentric, man in Scotland lately died, 
and his will was broken on the ground of in- 
sanity, the deeisive bit of evidence lying in the 
fact that he used to throw open his window 
every Sunday morning, and play the fiddle 
while the people passed to church. 


A red-lead manufacturer of France has dis- 
covered that the use of milk at their meals, 
which he has made obligatory on his workmen 
to the extent of one litre daily, preserves those 
employed in lead-works free from any symp- 
toms of lead-disease. 


At a recent Sunday-school concert a speaker 
asked the little boys which they would prefer 
to do—steal a dollar, or have a dollar stolen 
from them. Immediately a hand was raised, 
and a little urchin candidly answered, ‘‘ Please, 
sir, I'd rather steal a dollar.” 


The king of salmon has just been caught in 
the river Tay, Scotland. He weighed sev- 
enty pounds, was four feet five inches in length, 
and two feet seven inches in girth. His captor 
was Alexander Speedie, a well-known fisher- 
man of Perth. 


A clever mot is attributed to the prince 
imperial. When asked why people always 
said ‘“‘ Brave as a sword,” and never “‘ Brave 
as acannon,” he replied: ‘* Because a cannon 
always recoils when it is fired.’ 


The Chinese Government, for a tribute to 
the memory of Anson Burlingame, have issued 
a circular announcing his death, and gave six 
thousand dollars toward defraying the funeral 
expenses, and ten thousand ¢ae/s to his widow. 


In noticing that they have been firing can- 
non in the fields near Paris to bring on a rain, 
the Commercial Advertiser adds that the next 
firing of cannon that takes place there may end 
a reign. 

The Bishop of Manchester, in answer to a 
request for his opinion, decided that in the 
English Church the black preaching-gown is 
illegal, but that flowers on the altar are legal. 


Persons who prefer stale bread can have 
their taste gratified by sending to Pompeii, 
where they have loaves which were baked over 
eighteen hundred years ago. 


A man and his wife recently celebrated their 
silver wedding. A week later they quarrelled 
over the presents they had received, and the 
husband applied ‘for a divorce. 


It is estimated—by some mathematical ge- 
nius—that it would require a canal, five miles 
long, fifty feet deep, and two hundred feet 


| broad, to hold the beer annually consumed in 
Europe. 

The Turkish bath is an institution to be 
avoided by right-minded philanthropists ; for 
there money is expended, not on the poor, but 
on the sham-poor. 


A well-known and lively lady novelist of 
rank is said to be about to publisha fresh book, 
with the amusing but decidedly novel title, 
“* Naughty, Naughty, but So Nice!”’ 


Since Queen Victoria took her place on the 
English throne, thirty-three years ago, every 
other throne in Europe, from the least to the 
greatest, has changed occupants. 


A philosopher says if you want a pair of 
boots to last four years, melt and mix four 
ounces of mutton tallow, apply while warm, 
place the boots in a closet, and go barefoot. 


A young lady of Boston, troubled with 
large ears, is reported to have had a couple of 
inches trimmed from them all round by an in- 
genious surgeon. 


Twenty bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church have been furnished by Con- 
necticut, and about half of them came from 
Hartford. 


In 1800 there were not one hundred native 
Protestants in all India and Burmah. Now 
there are not far from eighty thousand church- 
members. 


A Minnesota school-board, by a vote of two 
to one, declared lightning-rods dangerous, as 
they attracted lightning, and ordered one off 
the building over which they presided. 


Ladies who do their own sewing may be in- 
terested in the fact that there are twenty thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-nine stitches in a 
shirt. 

“Ts such a man a Christian?’’ was asked 
of Whitefield. ‘‘ How should I know?’ was 
the impressive answer; ‘“‘I never lived with 
him.” 

A benevolent old gentleman in St. Louis 
has established a ten-cent faro-bank for the 
poor. 


The Australian diamond - mine cunens 
have up to this time obtained seven hundre 
and fifty-nine diamonds. 


The government of India has ordered the 
adoption of the metric system of weights and 
measures. 

The Pull Mall Gazette says of a certain Irish 
court that “it is never so sure to be wrong as 
when the judges are unanimous.” 


Rev. Newman Hall preached a sermon on 
Sunday, July 3d, at St. James’s Hall, taking 
for his text ‘‘ The Soliloquy of Lothair.” 


“Use Jones’s bottled ale if you would keep 
out of here,” is painted on the fences of the 
Pennsylvania graveyards. 

If a tailor agrees to put braid on a coat, 
does he always consider the agreement bind- 
ing? ri 
No matter what is offered to him, a horse 
will generally take a bit. 

The theatre of war is the only theatre where 
back-seats are desirable. 

There are now four hundred and forty-five 
blast-furnaces in the United States. 

Two hundred miles of pathway have been 
explored in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 





The Museum. 


ITHIN the last fifty years the re- 

searches of geologists have accumu- 
lated considerable evidence tending to show 
the existence of man upon this earth at 
a much earlier geologieal period than was 
formerly believed by scientific men. The 
evidence bearing upon this point has been 
collected by M. Louis Figuier, and pub- 
lished in an attractive volume under the title 
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of “‘ Primitive Man,” 
in which are given 
a number of ideal 
representations of 
primitive life. It 
takes up the subject 
of prehistoric man, 
beginning with the 
remotely-ancient 
stages of human lif 
belonging to th« 
drift-beds, bone- 
caves, and shel! 
heaps, passing on 
through the highe: 
levels of the Stone 
Age, through the 
succeeding Bronze 
Age, and into those 
lower ranges of th 
Iron Age, in which 
civilization passes 
from the hands of 
the antiquary to 
those of the histo- 
rian. The rocks of 
which the earth is 
composed, as our 
readers will recall, 
are grouped under 
many different class- 
es, or families, and 
these again divided 
into periods, named 
respectively Prima- 
ry, Secondary, Ter- 
tiary, and Post-ter- 
tiary, the latter being 
the present. This 
is again subdivided, 
the earliest portion, 
or epoch, being 
known to different 
geologists by dif- 
ferent names, such 
as Quaternary, Re- 
cent, ete. In this 
Quaternary Period 
are found the re- 
mains of those gi- 
gantic bears, mam- 
moths, and other 
animals, once sup- 
posed to have exist- 
ed before the ap- 
pearance of man. 
The Quaternary Ep- 
och, or the one im- 





[Aveusr 27, 
mediately preceding 
the one in which we 
live, is the first in 
which we find un- 
mistakable evidences 
of the presence of 
man, such as por- 
tions of human skel- 
etons, teeth, the 
remains of animals, 
bearing. evidences 
of having been dis- 
membered and 
cooked for food, and 
especially the dis- 
covery of flints and 
other stones, fash- 
ioned as _hatchets, 
knives, arrow-heads, 
and hammers. Still 
no metals of any 
kind are found, and 
the irresistible in- 
ference is that, 
though they may 
have been known, 
they had not as yet 
been utilized, and 
the age is therefore 
ealled the Stone 
Age. Our illustra- 
tion, drawn from M. 
Figuier’s work, is a 
purely ideal sketch 
of a family of the 
Stone Age. The 
theory of the exist- 
ence of mun in these 
early ages is con- 
trary to the usual in- 
terpretation of the 
Bible, but there are 
many eminent di- 
vines who support 
it as by no means in- 
consistent with reve- 
lation. Among the 
theologians who ac- 
cept this theory are 
Bishop Meignan, of 
Chalons - sur - Mer, 
the Abbé Lambert, 
and the Abbé Bour- 
geois, the latter go- 
ing so far as to place 
the first appearance 
of man in the Ter- 
tiary Period. 
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